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PREFACE 




|T will be understood, I trust, that I am not 
specially concerned to establish the doctrine 
of Animal Futurity. Professing only to 
be a seeker after truth, I have tried, in the following 
pages, to state what I conceive to be some reasonable 
objections to the popular view. If these can be 
reasonably answered, my object is served as well as 
though such objections should be found entirely 
unanswerable. In either case, we shall know better 
what we believe, and why we believe it. My 
primary object is the advancement of truth, which 
is incomparably more important than either the 
conservation or revolution of popular opinions. If I 
have anywhere betrayed a positiveness out of harmony 
with this object, it will be remembered that the very 
statement of an argument sometimes induces a show 
of confidence which under other circumstances woiild 
not be assumed. 
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The hypothesis of a future life being in reserve for 
the inferior animals, appears to me to liave a direct 
and important bearing on our own prospect of immor- 
tality. If that be so, the subject becomes invested 
with an importance not usually attached to it — an 
importance which will justify and explain what pro- 
fesses to be but a partial discussion of a very profound 
question. 

I think with Mr. Henry Rogers, that it is as 
ridiculous to affirm, without proof, that the brutes are 
not immortal, as to affirm that they are. Yet how 
many, without the least reflection, would be ready to 
affirm the one, and deny the other. But in all 
fairness, have we not a better warrant to assume that 
what is now in existence — material and immaterial 
things alike — ^will remain in being for ever? That 
matter is referred to in its proper place ; in the 
meantime I would respectfully demur to the futurity 
of animals being regarded either as improbable in 
philosophy, or heterodox in religion. 

If any further apology were required for the revival 
of a subject admittedly obscure, it might be found in 
the ability and moderation that have been enlisted on the 
same side of the question. Not heathen philosophers 
alone, but some of the ablest apologists for the 
Christian religion, have in many instances mooted, 
and in others confidently advocated, the future life of 
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animals. And so far from the case being weakened by 
heathen philosophies and legends^ I take it to be con- 
siderably strengthened thereby, as presenting some 
remarkable coincidences in reference to the main 
conclusion. Thrown promiscuously together, the 
following authorities may be cited, as having either 
directly favoured the immortality of the brutes, or 
confessed the difficulty of holding the opposite view,— 
Plato, Leibnitz, Charles Bonnet, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Gautier, Madame de Stael, Hallam, Bayle, Lewes, 
Leland, Theodore Parker, Bishop Butler, Samuel Rogers, 
Leigh Hunt, Southey, Foster, Abraham Tucker, John 
Wesley, Dr. Arbercrombie, Henry Rogers, Henry More, 
Thomas Carlyle, Adam Clarke, Charles Kingsley. 

Various as are the shades both of philosophical and 
religious opinion represented by these authorities, the 
question of animal futurity does not appear to have 
been elaborately stated by any of them ; and their 
casual references to the subject have the misfortune of 
being too exclusively scientific, or too exclusively 
religious. I hope it will be found that I have touched 
the question from more various points of view than has 
been attempted heretofore ; and, while avoiding all 
rigorous system, I have tried to combine and 
harmonise some of those scientific and sacred aspects 
which the question evidently possesses. 

At the same time, I am painfully conscious that I 
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have brought to the discussion of this subject neither 
the time nor the talent worthy of its importance. So 
far from what I have advanced being intended as 
exhaustive, I shall be glad if I have but stimulated 
further enquiry, or, perhaps furnished some suggestions 
for a more worthy treatment of the subject. 

I should be gratified to hear how the thoughts I 
have attempted to present are received by independent 
thinkers, who are not warped by prejudice on the one 
hand, nor allured by novelty on the other. I have 
given my address below ; and any thoughtful sugges- 
tion or criticism, whether favourable or otherwise, that 
may be addressed to me, shall have due attention. 
When we have thus compared notes, if we do not 
agree upon every point, perhaps we may part with a 
more intelligent concurrence in this sentiment — 

" Behold^ we know not anything ; 

We eon hut trust that good shall f aU 

At last — ^f ar off — at last^ to aU> 
And every winter change to spring." 



DONAGLONEY, LURGAN, 

February, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONDITIONAL IMMOETALITT. 

Supposed "Non-Nfttraral" Immtolality of Man — Aigwment of Leibnitz— 
Conflicting Theoriea — Bntlei and Paley. 

HHE enquiry as to the immortality of the 
brutes, as already stated, is not new. Many 
illustrious and independent thinkers, of 
various times and countries, have believed 
more or less firmly in the future existence of the 
inferior animals. That this conviction has forced itself 
upon 80 many minds, through various channels, 
sljtows at least that the question is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

I have been led, lately, to give this matter some 
attention, by the constant attempts that are being 
made to prove that man himself is not naturally 
immortal. This is one favourite way of arriving at 
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the doctriixe of the non-eternity of future punishment. 
But now, if any evidence can be collated, calculated to 
give the brutes even a doubtful prospect of immortality, 
our own hopes of an eternal future will be placed upon 
a more secure basis. "Nothing better serves to 
establish our natural immortality than to believe that 
all souls are imperishable.*' This was the argument 
of Leibnitz, long ago, and it has peculiar force at the 
present time. 

The advocates of the non-eternity of future suffering 
are, unhappily for themselves, very much divided as to 
the arguments by which their favourite view is to be 
sustained. Agreed as to the ultimate thing itself, they 
are on most other points divided. One contends for 
the immediate extinction of the wicked at death, 
while another espouses the theory of their "gradual 
extinction"^ only — essentially a very different view. 
Again, some will have it that this annihilation is the 
"destruction" threatened in Scripture, while others 
contend that such as are not the subjects of saving 
grace die out as a matter of course. Here is another 
direct contradiction. This last view is called the 
" non-natural " immortality of man. 

Then there are various theories of Restoration, 
contradictory themselves, and contradicting both the 
gradual extinction and the immediate extinction 
theory. One author holds that man passes through 
endless " cycles " of being, that the Bible speaks only of 
the present " cycle " and the following one, but that no 
man or angel can guess what remains beyond these.^ 
An older idea is that of " Equality," the exponent of , 
which says, that " Abraham does not allege the former 

' " The Stamggle for Eternal Life." "^ " Sermons and Songs." 
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behaviour of Dives and Lazarus, but their former 
fortunes, to account for the present difference between 
them/^ " Nor would the unnavigable gulf/' he avers, 
" utterly exclude the rich man's hopes, for though 
declared impassable in width, nothing was said to 
show it immeasurable in length ; so he might think it 
not impossible that by a long journey round the coast, 
he might arrive at the end of it, where he should find 
the region of darkness joining with that of light/' ^ 

Now without pronouncing at all on the ability or 
fairness of any of these views, taken singly, I must be 
allowed to say that, taken collectively, they are not 
calculated to attract a candid or impartial mind. 
When a certain ultimate conclusion is sought to be 
arrived at by so many confused and conflicting 
arguments, a fair presumption arises that the conclusion 
is not fairly attained. When besides, as in this case, 
self-interest so plainly recommends the conclusion, the 
conflicting arguments employed to sustain it, come to 
us tainted with the very natural suspicion that the 
wish has been father to the thought. Nor is it at 
all re-assuring that the exponents of this doctrine of 
the non-eternity of future punishment, find it necessary 
to leave behind them such men as Butler, who now 
requires to be "modified," and Paley, who is fast 
becoming " old." 

In view of this state of things, I think I may fairly 
set up, and enquire how far reason and. revelation will 
sustain, a theory very widely removed jfrom that I have 
referred to. So far from man not being immortal, or 
immortal only under certain conditions, I think there 
are some considerations that suggest an eternal future 

' Tucker's Light of Nature. 
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even for the inferior animals. This doctrine is 
admittedly more questionable than the immortality of 
man ; in so far, then, as it can fairly be recommended, 
it confirms and illustrates our own immortality, on the 
principle that the greater includes the less. 

But I would wish to say here, that such con- 
siderations as I may adduce in support of this view, 
are not aimed at being exhaustive, but rather sug- 
gestive. The subject is too profound, the helps for its 
discussion are too few, my own leisure and ability are 
both too limited, for me to hope to discuss the question 
in a way suitable to its importance. But I shall be 
glad to be corrected where I am wrong ; and, even if 
wrong in many things, I may suggest, possibly, some 
ideas capable of being more maturely and critically 
developed. For while I would disclaim anything 
approaching to enthusiasm on this matter, I venture to 
thmk it will yet receive more attention than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

One thing maybe noted as favourable to this enquiry. 
It can be conducted without any of that bias of self- 
interest, to which I have referred. We can have no 
"pleasing hope,'' or "fond desire," or "longing after 
immortality,'' on behalf of the brutes, such as we are 
likely to cherish on our own account. If they are 
really destined to live hereafter, our happiness, we 
conceive, is not likely to be much affected by that 
circumstance. The prospect of a glorious immortality 
for ransomed and regenerated man, is neither to be 
sensibly modified nor enlarged by any probability of 
the inferior creatures enjoying a term of existence 
co-extensive with his own. 



CHAPTER 11. 

FAITHS OF THE WOELD. 

Fra-conouved Opinioiia — AntioipatioDs of Fntiuity — duistiBii Nations— 
The ScTiptareanotaCompendiimi of Science — ALibemllnterpTetatiini. 

HN no subject, perhaps, is there more pre-con- 
eeived opinion than on this. With most 
people the idea of the immortality of the 
brutes will appear almost ridicalous, and be 
dismissed at once as a thing not to be considered at 
all. Yet I venture to think that many who hold to 
this opinion would find themselves in a strange 
difficulty if required to give a good reason for it. 

"We must divest ourselves of all pre-conceived 
notions, if we would impartially examine what evidence 
is forthcoming on this question. Let us, if we can, 
imagine ourselves transported from a distant planet, 
where the order and form of things are as different as 
possible from what prevail here, and that till now we 
had known nothing of the earth or its inhabitants. 

In these circumstances, directing our attention to 
this world's inhabitants, we could not fail to be 
struck with the various orders of creatures, ranging 
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from man, admittedly at the head of all, down to the 
zoophyte, or mussel, that appears to be only conscious 
of existence. Proceeding next to consider whether 
any or all of these races were candidates for a future 
state of being, as death removes them from the scene 
here, we should find that the human race, as 
distinguished from all the others, alone have a 
conception of such a state, or cherish any hopes 
regarding it. But we should find that circumstance 
at least partly explained by the fact that the human 
race alone have faculties and powers for thus anticipating 
the future ; the other races, therefore, might also have 
an interest in a future state without being presently 
conscious of it. 

This view we should find sustained by analogy. 
We should find that many animals — the caterpillar 
say — do really pass from one state of being into 
another without at all anticipating such a change. 
We should find, too, that the whole human race 
undergo a complete change of being here — the change 
from the womb to the outer world — without having 
the least presentiment or expectation of such a wonderful 
change coming upon them. We would infer from hence 
that a future change, marked by even more striking 
features, might possibly be in store for them, without 
any present desire for, or conception of it on their part. 

But further than this, we should find, scattered up 
and down the faiths of the human family, a very 
prevalent idea that the inferior animals are also 
destined for a future life, in common with men 
themselves. Looking to difierent ages and difierent 
countries, we should find this belief developed in a 
great variety of forms, from the philosophic opinion of 
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the cultivated Hindoo to the painted savage's dream of 
a happ7 hunting field. 

*' Ev'n the poor Indian^ whose nntator'd mind 
Sees God in clouds^ and hears Him in the wind ; 
Whose sonl proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope hath giv'n 
Behind the cloud-capt hill an humbler heaVn, 
And thinks^ admitted to yon equal sky. 
His faithful dog will bear him company." 



If these various faiths of the world were collated 
and presented in one view, for which I have not space 
here, I think the question would naturally arise — 
Whence comes this singular concurrence of opinion as 
to the future of the animals ? Such a concurrence of 
opinion has always counted for something in the 
argument for the being of a God, and also in that for 
the immortality of man. I do not say that a belief in 
the futurity of animals is at all so general as either of 
those doctrines ; but perhaps it is so general that it 
must be accounted for in the same way — either that it 
is a garbled but true tradition as old as Eden — or else 
that it is a truth naturally impressed upon the instincts 
of man. And, as I have remarked already, a belief in 
the immortality of the brutes is not enshrined in our 
warm sympathies as is the belief or hope of our own 
immortality. The former doctrine, therefore, is not so 
likely to survive as the latter ; and if it survive at all, 
it comes to us enhanced with all the higher degree of 
credibility. 

But it is only fair to say here, that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the brutes has not pervaded all the 
faiths of the world; and I think that, generally, the 
nations who have received the Bible are those who 
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have least accepted this doctrine. This is an important 
admission. Does it not fiimish presumptive evidence 
that the teaching of the Bible is unfavourable to such 
a view ? 

I shall examine immediately what the Bible does 
teach on the subject; but I may so far anticipate that 
enquiry as to say here that such teaching does not 
appear to be opposed to the view I am attempting to 
recommend. But taking the Bible as neutral on the 
question, it still does appear remarkable that the people 
who have received the Bible as a true revelation should 
be those, generally, who have not accepted the doctrine 
of the future life of animals. 

But I think this very silence of Scripture in part 
explains the attitude of Christian nations towards this 
doctrine. There hoB long existed a wide-spread pre- 
judice against subjects on which revelation throws no 
light. Questions have been felt to be interdicted if 
the Bible has not touched upon them. This would be 
a very natural feeling in a primitive or ignorant state 
of the world. It would be thought a wonderful thing 
that we should have intimations from heaven concerning 
future or invisible things; and without the light of 
science or philosophy to dispel the darkness, it would 
be considered almost impious to trench upon the 
domain of the unseen, where revelation itself had not 
lighted the way. 

This question of the immortality of the brutes 
would, in such circumstances, be felt to be specially 
interdicted. If entertained at aU, it would only be in 
general to be dismissed. The fact that the Bible was 
silent on the subject would be sufl&cient to dismiss it; 
but added to this, it would be mixed up in many 
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minds with other matters not necessarily connected 
with it, as for instance, man^s relation to the animals 
in a future state. Add to this the inevitable odium 
attached to this doctrine on account of it being a part 
of the creeds of heathens and savages, so manifestly 
wrong in other matters, and it will not appear so 
surprising that the idea of the futurity of the brutes 
has not generally been received by those who have 
regarded the sacred oracles with a superstitious, rather 
than an intelligent reverence. 

But those who have not received the scriptures are 
not encumbered by such restraints. Whatever comes 
to the mind as an instinct, or whatever is discoverable 
otherwise, is readily embraced. It must with shame be 
confessed that the teachings of science have been 
received often with reluctance, when they cannot longer 
be denied, because they appear — not contradictory 
perhaps — ^but supplementary to Scripture. Surely the 
Bible is not intended to contract men's minds, but to 
expand them. As education advances, we may hope 
that such prejudices will give way, and that broader 
views of things will succeed. It is coming, I think, 
generally to be acknowledged that the Bible is not to 
be regarded as a compendium of science, or a system 
of philosophy. It must be taken as a revelation to 
man of the means by which he may attain to the 
highest style of life here, and be prepared for endless 
felicity hereafter. Whatever allusions, then, it makes 
to other matters must be regarded as incidental only 
to the much higher subject wiSi which it is its primar^ 
object to deal ; and on very many subiects, important 
in' them^lves, we may ipect^it t^ be altogether 
silent. 
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While, therefore, the prosecution of science and 
philosophy goes on, as go on it must, the inspired 
records lose none of their prestige or importwice ; 
they ought rather to gain by a more enlightened and 
comprehensive interpretation. And as the wonders of 
botany, zoology, astronomy, and other sciences have 
filled devout souls with adoring wonder, so the time 
may come when a general concurrence in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the brutes wiU be taken as a 
further illustration of the wisdom and beneBcence of 
the supreme Contriver and Governor of all. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BETITE8 AND THE BIBLE. 

Stnuniug of Scripture ITtteranceB — Man as a " Liying Sonl" — Dignity of 
tlie First TT iiTna.ii Fair — The " Spirit of the Benat that goeth 
Downward" — The "Beaflta that Periflh" — The whole Creation 
Groaning and Travoilimg in Pain — Variona InterpTetati<ma — Wesley's 
Opinion — Snm of Bible Testimony. 

|T ia wonderful what various and curious 
opinions have been thought to be supported 
by the Scriptures. The exponents of the 
most strange and fanciful theories come to 
the Bible to find, and often think they do find, some 
direct or indirect confirmation of their opinions. The 
doctrine of the immortality of the brutes is no exception 
to this rule. In an old essay, written by a Mr. Deane, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, the doctrine of 
an eternal future for the animals is attempted to be 
proved from Scripture. I confess I am always 
apprehensive of this wholesale and conclusive way of 
proving things from premises which to others appear 
at least very doubtful. 

There are a few passages of Scripture which appear 
to bear more or less directly on this question. Tnese 
may strike diflferent minds with different degrees of 
force ; but I think moderate and reasonable men would 
be slow to attach to any of them more than an indirect, 
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and sometimes an uncertain value. It is necessary, 
however, to state them, and estimate as impartially as 
may be what is the sum of their teaching. 

Regarding the creation of man we read that God 
'^ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.'' ^ Now the soul is the immortal 
part ; but we do not read that any of the inferior 
animals received a soul in this way. Must not man, 
therefore, be regarded as the only heir of immortality, 
by virtue of this soul received at his creation ? 

But it will be observed that this interpretation 
would class woman with the inferior animals — a 
classification which we are not yet disposed to accept. 
She was taken from man's side, but surely that rib of 
which she waa formed possessed no inherent quaUty of 
immortality ; certainly it is not recorded of Eve, any 
more than of the inferior races, that she became a 
living soul. 

It is clear, however, that man's bodily life is the 
thing referred to here. "God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul." 
With the breath of life there came the living soul. 
Either, then, there can be no bodily life apart from the 
existence of a living soul, in which case the animals 
are all immortal, or else man's immortality is not here 
referred to at all. In either view, no line of separation 
is drawn between the human and the brute species. 
Into the nostrils of all animals, as well as of man, was 
breathed the breath of life, for the expression is 
obviously figurative. This "breath of life," with 
which was imparted the "living soul," is elswhere 
represented as creating the host of heaven. " By the 

* Gen. ii. 7. 
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word of the Lord were the heavens made ; and all the 
host of them by the breath of His mouth." ^ And 
that this "breath of life," by which man became a 
" living soul," does not refer to his immortality, is still 
clearer from another passage where the fact of his 
breath being in his nostrils is actually put forward as 
the symbol and indication of his short lived, mortal 
career. " His breath goeth forth, he retumeth to his 
earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish."^ 

It will thus be seen that the reference to man as 
being exclusively a "living soul," to which so many will 
turn as a proof of his immortality, has no bearing 
upon the point at issue. The simple teaching of the 
passage would appear to be that man's body was first 
formed, and then animated — an order of procedure 
most likely observed in the first creation of all animals. 

But it is not surprising that the account of man's 
creation is given so much in detail, while the creation 
of all the inferior races is described in a few words. 
Man is by far the noblest creature of this world ; and 
a great dignity was conferred upon our race in that 
a single pair only was formed, while thousands and 
millions of other creatures were called into being. 
But it is not with man's dignity or superiority we have 
to do here ; it is with the question as to whether he, of 
all the races of the earth, is the only candidate for 
immorality. And I would observe that his origin 
affords no presumption of that kind. If the " living 
soul," as we have seen, gives him no peculiar claim to 
an endless life, neither does the origin of his body. It 
was made from dust, in common with all the beasts of 
the field. And so far as the hardihood or endurance of 

' Fb. zzxiii. 6. ' Fb. cxlvi. 4. 
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his body might be taken as an earnest or indication of 
the vitality of his better part, he is inferior to many 
of the brutes, who possess far stronger recuperative 
powers, and live longer than he. 

So far from according to men any peculiar 
distinction of this kind, St. Paul divides all the races 
of the earth into four great classes. "There is one 
kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. "^ The line of demarcation 
is not drawn between man and all the inferior creatures; 
he is merely placed in one class which is not more 
distinct from the other three than they are distinct 
from each other. This, no doubt, may have but a 
distant relation to the subject before us, yet, perhaps 
it may be worthy of notice in the general argument. 

The next Scripture I would notice is one that I 
imagine would be the readiest cited to prove that 
man alone is immortal. I refer to that passage 
where the wise man speaks of '' the spirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth.'' ^ 

Here is certainly a superiority accorded to man over 
the beasta But is it the superiority of immortality ? 
Then why speak at all of the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward ? The spirit of man that goeth upward 
must be his immortal part, for his fleshly part does not 
go upward. And is not the spirit of the beast his 
immortal part too ? 

But it may be contended that the spirit of a beast 
becomes extinct, because it is vaguely said to go 
"downward." But in that case, how could it be a 

' 1 Cor. zv. 89. ^ Ecdes. iii. 21, 
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thing of so much mystery as Solomon here invests it 
with 1 " Who hioiveth" he asks, " the spirit of man 
that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward to the earth?" Whatever mystery 
attaches to the spirit of man — and the mystery is 
great — ^is here associated equally with the spirit of the 
beast. It is difficult to see the force or propriety of 
such a representation, if the spirit of man lives, and the 
spirit of the beast dies. 

The equality upon which this Scripture appears to 
place the future prospects of men and animals, is 
confirmed by the context immediately preceding. *' I 
said in mine heart, concerning the estate of the sons of 
meji, that God might manifest them, and that they 
might see that they themselves are beasts. For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even 
one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other ; yea, they have all one breath ; so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast." ^ 

I would not seek to put on this singular language 
a greater strain than it can bear. Commentators are 
not agreed as to the general sense of the passage, nor 
to the character in which Solomon speaks. It must 
be admitted, however, that if the words quoted have 
any bearing on the question at issue, they favour the 
idea of equality of men and beasts, so far as a future 
state of being is concerned. 

In one of the Psahns reference is made to "the 
beasts that perish," and I suppose this is often taken 
to imply that the beasts have no future life. But this 
interpretation would include man also in that category. 

' Eccles. ill. 19. 
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Read the whole sentence- — "Man that is in honour, 
and understandeth not, is like the beasts that perish.^ ^ 

It is evidently the wicked, rich man that is 
described here, and compared to "the beasts that 
perish/^ so that whatever perishing may imply in their 
case, must be true of him also. But I think it is the 
earthly glory of such a man that shall perish at his 
death, for we read in one of the preceding verses that 
" when he dieth, he shall carry nothing away ; his glory 
shall not descend after him/'* In this sense the 
comparison would be most apposite, for the beasts 
transmit no fame or honour to their posterity ; when 
they die, they are forgotten. 

Besides, neither in common phraseology, nor in 
Scripture, is the idea of perishing taken to mean a 
literal going out of being. Many passages assert that 
man himself perishes; yet we know that "the soul 
i-etums to God who gave it," and not a particle even 
of his material frame will be annihilated. St. Peter, 
reverting to the for past in the earth's history, says 
that " the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished ;''® yet we see that the world still 
remains. It is foretold, too, in the most emphatic 
language, that this earth and these heavens shall 
hereafter be dissolved and pass away. We do nat 
believe, however, that the material universe will pass 
out of being, since " we look for new heavens and a 
new earth,'' to be evolved from the desolation of the 
old. To perish, therefore, in the case of the beasts, 
does not necessarily mean to be totally extinguished, 
but may merely mean, as in those other instances, to 
be entirely transformed. 

' Pb. xlix. 20. » Pff. xliy. 17. 3 2 Peter iii. 6. 
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There is one other passage that has been held by 
some eminent interpreters to have a direct reference tj 
this question. '^For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
Grod. For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope. Because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we 
know that tiie whole creation groaneth and travaileA 
in pq,in together until now." ^ 

This parage, so far from bemg claimed as a 
conclusive proof of the immortality of the brutes, as 
some have claimed it, might be cited rather as an 
illustration of the diverse meanings that have been 
attached to certain Scriptures. Perhaps no passage 
has been more variously interpreted. Some have 
considered '*the creature" here to refer to our first 
parents, while others think the habitants <^ the planets 
are spoken of ; some make the reference to the souls of 
believers, and others to their bodies ; some, again, 
imagine the whole unconverted world is referred to, 
and others the Gentile world ; some apply the passage 
to the Jews, and others apply it to the righteous of all 
nations ; some, again, apply it to good angels, others 
apply ifc to evil angels, while others still think it refers 
to the brute creation. 

Where opinions so widely differ, none can be fairly 
taken as conclusive ; but I shall quote one authority in 
favour of the last opinion, which perhaps may seem as 
natural and likely as any. " Will the creature," asks 
Wesley, '* will even the brute creation always remain 

' Romans viiL 19 — 22, 
B 
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in this deplorable condition? God forbid that we 
should aflSrm this, yea, or even entertain such a thought. 
While *the whole creation groaneth together' (whether 
men attend or not), their groans are not dispersed in 
idle air, but enter into the ears of Him that made bhem. 
While His creatures 'travail together in pain,' He 
knoweth all their pain, and is bringing them nearer 
and nearer to the birth which shall be accomplished in 
its season. He seeth the earnest expectation wherewith 
the whole animated creation waiteth for that final 
manifestation of the sons of God, in which they 
themselves also shall be delivered (not by annihilation ; 
annihilation is not deliverance) from the present 
bondage of corruption into a measure of the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. Nothing can be more 
express. Away with vulgar prejudices, and let the 
plain Word of God take place.'' 

I say this view may appear, upon a candid exami- 
nation, to be as likely and reasonable, and surrounded 
with as few difficulties, as any of the others that have 
been advanced. Dr. Adam Clarke held also to the 
immortality of the brutes, but did not accept such an 
interpretation to strengthen his position. Dr. Whitby, 
without accepting all the details of Wesley's view, 
confirms it in the main when he says that *' desire and 
expectation are ascribed to creatures in reference to 
things they want, and which tend to their advantage, 
notwithstanding they explicitly know nothing of them," 

If the doctrine of the immortality of the brutes 
were as generally accepted as it is generally rejected, 
possibly the passage I have quoted might be more 
generally considered to bear upon that doctrine. The 
passage, however, is admittedly obscure, and, in the 
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present state of public opinion, I would -not insist upon 
any apparently fanciful or far-fetched interpretation. 

These, then, are the only Scriptures known to me 
as bearing on this question. I have cited them in the 
order they occur, whether they appear to be in favour 
of, or opposed to, the theory of the future life of 
animals. But I think this testimony of Revelation, 
taken on the whole, instead of being opposed to this 
doctrine, is rather in favour of it. It is enough, 
however, for my purpose to show that the Bible teaches 
nothing contraiy to it, and I venture to think this has 
been done. Whatever prejudices, then, may exist 
against the idea of the immortality of the brutes, 
Revelation is not chargeable with such prejudices, and 
the sooner they are dispensed with the readier shall we 
be for any candid and impartial evidence that may be . 
forthcoming. 
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^S the idea of an aDimal future state Ib not 
contrary to Scripture, neither ia it inconsis- 
tent with a state of absolute perfection. 
There lurks in many minds a vague impres- 
sion that the animals by which we are here surrounded, 
are the necessary emblems and accompaniments of oar 
present imperfect state. But it is not so. If we go 
back to our world's primeval innocence, and look into 
the happy bowers of Eden, we find the animals there. 
As inferior members of one great family, they were 
installed in the same beautiful home with man. He 
was not then too perfect to mix in their society, or to 
allow them to contribute to his enjoyment. Angela, 
we may be sure, paid familiar visits to our first parents, 
yet the animals were not excluded as being incongruous 
or inconsistent with the place. Nay, God Himself 
walked in Eden, communing with His favourite creature 
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man^ yet the animals were not banished from the scene, 
to make way for the awful presence of the Deity. 

Such being the case, I think we have no right 
arbitrarily to' exclude the inferior creatures from our 
conceptions of our own future state of happiness. I 
am far from afl&rming that we and they are really 
destined to renew our acquaintance hereafter. There 
are many conceivable ways of disposing of them, apart 
from tins. I shall return to this point later on ; but 
what I would now insist upon is this, — that in the 
highest state of bliss and perfection of which man is 
capable, animals may have a place, since they existed 
and were necessary in Paradise. 

Thus far there can be controversy. But now I 
would raise another question in reference to these 
Adamic animals ; and I would venture to recommend 
an opinion which is not generally received, especially 
by liose who appreciate the difficulties of the case. 
The question is. Were the Adamic animals immortal % 
Was death a necessary part of the dispensation under 
which they existed, or were they made to live for ever, 
but became a prey to death in consequence of the Fall 1 
Whatever way this question may be decided, it cannot 
finally determine the present prospect of a future state 
for the brutes ; but certainly I think it has a very 
direct and important bearing upon that prospect. 

In order to elicit a natural and intelligent verdict 
on this point, I have lately asked several people, 
especially some divines of my acquaintance, — Do you 
think there was any death amongst the animals in 
Eden before man transgressed ? The reply, almost 
invariably, when given readily and at once, has been, — 
I think not. It appears to be taken almost as an 
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axiom — and one apparently very true to nature — that 
where no sin is, there is no suffering. But I have 
observed that when the question is more maturely 
considered, and the difficulties connected with it more 
clearly apprehended, the answer is sometimes given 
differently. 

Thus, one correspondent informs me that he believes 
the animals did die in Eden ; and when I ask him how 
he would reconcile such a state of suffering and con- 
fusion with the peace and happiness of our primeval 
Paradise, he says, that " this view does not pre-suppose 
anything of the character of death in its terrors, pains, 
and penalties; but a peaceful, natural, and welcome 
retirement from the earthly scene, when the ends of 
its existence had been answered, into the oblivion of 
annihilation.'' 

Now this would be very pleasant, if it were but 
practicable. Unfortunately, however, for the brutes, 
neither reason nor observation can lead us to 
disassociate death from pain and suffering. In its 
most gentle and peaceful aspect, it appears to be a 
rude and painful shock to the natural order of things. 
Hence, another authority, who holds to the death of the 
Adamic animals, invents for them anything but a 
peaceful exit from life. Death, he holds, would result 
"from the ten thousand sources of what are called 
accident. The foot of the ox would crush the insects in 
the grass, the breeze waft them by myriads into the 
stream, and the evaporation and exhaustion of the lake, 
leave the fish dead upon the shore. Nothing less than 
a perpetual miracle could have saved them from 
destruction.'' ^ 

' Harris. 
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Truly, this is not so gentle and tender a leave- 
taking of the world. The idea appears to be, to rid the 
world of these animals in some way, or any way. One 
would open the gates of death smoothly for them, and 
allow them to retire peacefully into the elysium of 
forgetfulness. Another would crush them in the earth, 
drown them in the stream, dry them up in the lakfe, or 
in any other of ten thousand ways, torture them out of 
being. But whether they are gently wooed from life, 
or roughly thrust from it, go they must Does not the 
striking contradiction of such views suggest the 
probability of a preconceived opinion, which, by some 
means, must be defended ? 

And what are we to understand by this " perpetual 
miracle," without which, it is averred, animal life could 
not be sustained ? We know that not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground without our Father. What 
sustains the sparrow up to the very time that it falls ? 
Something, I think, very like a " perpetual miracle." 
But might not that miracle be prolonged to give the 
sparrow one year more of life, or a hundred years, or 
ten thousand years ? I think it might ; but then it 
would cease to be a miracle at all. And I think it is 
fairly supposable that in a perfect world, every 
arrangement, even the very minutest, might be ordered 
with such infinite exactness, that not one of those 
supposed "ten thousand accidents" could possibly 
occur. Thus the brutes might be preserved for ever in 
life, through the ordinary course of natura 

It is, to say the least, rather curious, that the 
advocates of the death of animals in Eden, separate 
their prime misfortune — death — ^from all their other 
misfortunes supposed to be introduced by man's 
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transgressioii. It is agreed, I believe, on all hands — 
in fact it cannot be denied — that many of the inferior 
animals have been launched on a life of misfortunes and 
disasters, which they would never have experienced, 
had man not fallen. But it is not agreed that their 
gigantic misfortune, their supreme disaster, comes 
through the same channel Is this reasonable 1 The 
sum of man's calamities, in the event of disobedience, 
was put before him in these emphatic words, " Thou 
shalt surely die" Death, in his case, was supposed to 
include aU possible mino; misfortunes and calamities. 
But in the case of the brutes, this order is sought to be 
reversed. Death, which is put before man as the 
embodiment of all evil, is claimed as a natural heritage 
pi the brute, while, with marvellous inconsistency, the 
lesser evils that lead up to death in the brute are 
supposed not to be included in the original scheme, but 
as having resulted from man's disobedience. Is not 
this an arbitrary and unwarrantable distinction ? So 
far as man is concerned, it was 

''the fniit 
Of that forbidden tree« whoee mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe" — 

the greater, as well as the lesser evils of Kfe. And is 
not this true of the brutes likewise 1 It is admitted 
that some of the evils under which they groan, came in 
this way. I respectfally submit that death, which is 
the development and climax of all their evils, is to be 
referred to the same cause. 

My esteemed correspondent, already referred to, 
starts another hypothesis, which is worthy of notice. 
He includes the brutes in the consequences of the fall, 
but not to the extent of accounting for their death in 
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this way. Admitting, however, that they are in a state 
of suffering through man's transgression, and evidently 
anticipating the difficulty of reconciling their suffering 
with their innocence, yet not willing to admit a future 
state of reparation, he says, " It may be questioned 
whether the beasts really are innocent or not." 

Now this does seem to be far fetched ; but possibly 
the popular opinion really needs to be sustained by 
some such hypothesis. Before this one, however, is 
generally adopted, we would require to be told what is 
the sin of the brutes, and when it was committed. As 
they became immediate partners with us in the 
consequences of our own fall, the time of their supposed 
transgression is narrowed down to that particular 
period. But what evidence is there to show that they 
ever committed sin, or were capable of it ? 

Suppose for a moment that such a transaction did 
occur, that circumstance would really favour the idea 
of an animal future life. For if the brutes sinned, they 
must be responsible creatures, and that, under a just 
government, involves the idea of rewards and pJish- 
ments. Evidently, however, such rewards and punish- 
ments are not meted out to the brutes in this life ; and 
if not in this life, a futuie life must be in reserve for 
them. 

Further, whatever may be the supposed crime of 
the beasts, it must be taken as committed against their 
Creator. This invests the crime with a terrible 
significance. Whatever of the orthodox theology we 
may accept or reject as to sin committed against an 
infijiitely perfect Being calling for infinite punishment, 
it will, I think, be agreed that all the sufferings of the 
brutes in this life would fall far short of expiating such 
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a crime. AdcI if the brutes mvst expiate their 
supposed crime, this but opens up for them another 
avenue into a future state of being. 

Another highly respected correspondent suggests 
the hypothesis of Adam being a " federal head" of the 
lower animals as well as of men, to account for the 
disasters that fell upon both races simultaneously. " If 
there were no death/' he says, "amongst the lower 
animals before the fall, then Adam must have been a 
federal head to the brute as well as to the human 
creation, seeing that both have equally suffered death 
for his transgression." 

Upon this profound view of this matter I do not 
feel either competent or inclined to enter. The 
theological world has had difficulty enough about 
Adam's relationship to his own race, without extending 
that relationship to the beasts. But I may say that 
this solution of the difficulty is one that I would resort 
to only when every other had failed. And even if it 
should be adopted, it is rather favourable to the 
immortality of the brutes, as might be shown. But I 
think it wUl be seen later on that a more natural and 
reasonable view of the matter can be put forward. 

An objection to the supposed continual life of 
animals in Eden has been held to lie in this — that the 
animals, always multiplying and never decreasing, 
would soon so over-run the world that neither adequate 
accommodation nor sustenance could be found for 
them, and that, therefore, such a dispensation must 
collapse in a very few centuries. But this objection 
must be seen to apply to the human, equally with the 
brute creation. To men, as well as to animals, it was 
given to be " fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
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earth." Very soon, had not death thinned our ranks, 
the habitable globe must have been thickly peopled, 
and a little latter on, its teeming myriads could not 
have been accommodated with space, nor sustained by 
the earth's productions. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, it is admitted that man was intended to be 
immortal, and would really have never died had he not 
transgressed. 

This objection, then, has no force, as applied to the 
supposed continual life of either men or beasts. It 
does, however, apply very forcibly to a greatly 
prolonged continuance of such a dispensation. Under 
the conditions supposed, the established order of things 
could not long be sustained ; but it is not necessary to 
invoke death as an essential agent for the winding up of 
the drama. The altered dispensation under which we 
are now placed is itself to come to an end, and some 
think very soon. What should hinder but that the 
former state of things supposed, in which there was no 
death, might also come to an end, but only a few 
centuries earlier ? , 

It is not necessary to speculate as to how such an 
event might be brought about ; but, for the sake of 
illustration, we may suppose one way, in which death 
should bear no part at all. When the earth would be 
fiilly ''replenished'^ both by men and beasts, might 
not a change be made to pass over their whole nature 
and circumstances, whereby a new and totally different 
dispensation might be inaugurated 1 If such a change 
would but correspond to that which we know shall take 
place at the general resurrection, it would be sufficient 
for the purposes supposed. At the last, the dead shall 
be raised ; but only that, the living shall be " changed ;" 
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and this change shall be so radical, that the subjects of 
it henceforth shall "'neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage, but be as the angels of God." Increasing 
and multiplying, necessary till then, are henceforth to 
be done away. And so, had men and beasts never 
died, but at some certain epoch experienced such a 
change as that referred to, tlus earth might have been 
their everlasting home. 

It is easy, also, to add to such a reasonable prospect, 
that the animals might be greatly raised in the scale of 
being, as we know men will be. If men are to be " as 
angels," what should hinder that animals, as one has 
conjectured, should be as men ? Such a thing is not 
only possible, but agreeable with that order of progres- 
sion of which we have so many dim perceptions in the 
Creator's plans and purposes. 

I have now to notice another objection, supposed 
to be fatal to the idea of the immortality of animals in 
Eden. How did the carnivorous animals subsist, if 
not by preying upon others ? Then, surely, there must 
have been not only death, but violent and bloody death 
in Paradise. And the structure of these beasts of prey, 
as for instance their teeth and talons, is held to point 
conclusively to this carnivorous mode of subsistence. 

Now here is another means of exit provided for the 
great majority of the Adamic animals. But this is not 
the easy, and natural, and peaceful retirement from 
life advocated by the authority before referred to. 
This wholesale destruction of the animals is even more 
cruel than that other fate of being crushed in the 
earth, drowned in the rivers, or dried to death upon 
the shore. Let us enquire very briefly if such was 
really their unhappy fortune. 
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I think it is too generally assumed that the animals 
which are now carnivorous were always so. Is the 
assumption warranted ? It has to be determined on 
reasonable grounds whether these carnivorous propen- 
sities and appliances^ which distinguish so many 
animals, are really natural to them, or whether they 
were acquired as a consequence of the fall. It is 
agreed that the animals became sadly demoralized by 
that event. They were the faithful subjects and allies 
of man in his innocence ; now many of them are his 
open and determined enemies. This one aspect of the 
change that has come upon them marks it as a most 
serious and fell demoralization. But it may have 
extended much farther than this, for aught we know. 
We know what the animals are now; we can only 
guess what they were then. Is it likely, for instance, 
that when they were entirely under man's control, that 
they mangled and slaughtered each other in his very 
presence ? Would it be consonant with that control 
to permit the fair bowers of Eden to be desecrated by 
rapine and bloodshed 1 Can we conceive of hymns of 
holy worship ascending from thence, mingled with 
growls of hunger or groans of torture 1 Was the fair 
prospect of fruits and flowers, and grassy slopes, and 
stately trees, and limpid streams, interspersed with 
scenes of havoc, and violence, and disorder? Did 
the dainty, natural bowers of Paradise here and there 
conceal a loathsome carcase, or were the balmy breezes 
of that happy clime laden with the sickening odours of 
putrefaction ? 

This, surely, is not the picture to be drawn of our 
poor world's ancient prime. We can imagine how the 
gentle soul of Adam would start in amazement and 
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horror at such spectacles as these. Even yet, with all 
the debasement that has fallen upon our race, the 
sights and sounds of violence and suffering are relished 
only when our nature is thoroughly brutalized. To 
suppose, then, such a state of things to prevail when 
man inherited perfect innocence and purity, and 
wielded unchallenged authority, appears to me to be 
equally unfeeling and unreasonable. 

This is the moral aspect of the case, and I think it 
is not favourable to the idea of the beasts preying upon 
each other in Paradise. There is another view of the 
matter arising out of the physical adaptations of the 
animals for a carnivorous life ; and here a greater 
diflficulty may be anticipated. If the lion, for instance, 
was furnished with teeth and talons suitable for 
capturing and devouring his prey, by what stretch of 
fancy are we to suppose that he did not employ these 
useful implements? 

Now there is a certain principle of elasticity in 
nature, whereby both men and animals gradually 
accommodate themselves to new scenes and new 
circumstances. Thus, animals transferred from a 
warm to a cold climate, in process of time acquire a 
new covering suitable to the ^.Itered temperature. The 
food, too, which before was relished and found 
sufficient, is now rejected for another kind required 
under such new conditions. In a thousand other 
instances we see the working of this useful law of 
adaptation. 

But perhaps it will not be readily admitted that 
this general law would be so accommodating as to 
furnish the lion, say, with teeth and talons when his 
altered circumstances required them, I should, myself. 
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hesitate to adopt this view, were it not that it appears 
to be justified by one important historical fact, the 
accuracy of which cannot be impeached. The Scripture 
history of king Nebuchadnezzar, is a striking illus- 
tration of the case we have supposed. In the hour of 
his pride, that ambitious monarch "was driven from 
men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, tUl his hairs were grown like 
eagW feathers, and his nails like birds' claws/' ^ 

With such an illustration before us, we can hardly 
doubt — what otherwise might have been doubted — 
that the beasts of prey began to be adapted to their 
carnivorous life, only when sin let loose those demons 
of violence and discord that have run riot ever since. 
And hence, if ever it comes to pass literally, as some 
think it will, that *' the lion shall eat straw like the ox," 
it is easy to believe that the emblems and implements of 
his present ferocity will disappear. 

If it be contended that the case of Nebuchadnezzar 
was miraculous, the diflSculty still remains. The 
credibility of a supposed miracle depends largely on 
the necessity for such a miracle, supernatural means 
not being usually employed when the desired end can be 
compassed otherwise. On this ground, a miraclq was 
more likely to be wrought in the case of the brutes than 
in that of the deposed king. The change that came 
upon them was a permanent one, and would appear 
to justify divine interference in their behalf The 
occasion, too, was unspeakably important, and in- 
augurated most serious and lasting changes, not only 
on the brutes, but on man, on Satan, and in fact on 
the whole dispensation of things. It would not be 

^ Daniel iv. 33. 
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surprising that, at such an era, the brutes should 
undergo a miraculous change, to accommodate them 
to a new mode of life. But the change which befel 
Nebuchadnezzar affected himself alone. Besides, it was 
of short continuance, for when he was duly humbled, 
he was restored to his throne. This restoration, again, 
would involve a second miracle, to neutralize the 
effects of the first. These various circumstances 
show that a miracle was not so fully warranted in his 
case, as in the case of the brutes ; and if it be claimed 
that his case was miraculous, it is more credible that 
theirs was so also. Whether, therefore, this supposed 
change in the condition of the brutes be attributed to 
a ^adual operation of nature, or a direct miraculous 
intervention, I see nothing to prejudice the opinion I 
have here tried to recommend. 

Nor is this view of the matter at all affected by the 
circumstance that our first parents, after their trans- 
gression, were clothed with the skins of animals. If 
havoc and destruction entered the animal worid 
immediately upon the fall, the necessary skins would 
be furnished without delay. But perhaps it is as likely 
that these animals were slain in sacrifice, either by the 
direct command of God, or in obedience to a natural 
instinct. 

Thus far reason appears entirely to favour the idea 
of the vegetarian instincts and habits of the Adaanic 
animals. But we have a more sure word of testimony. 
The Mosaic account of the creation unequivocally 
states the same thing. " To every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have 
given every green herb for meat ; and it was so." ^ To 

' Grenesis i. 30. 
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me it is surprising that in the &ce of such plain 
evidence, there should be any diflFerence of opinion on 
this point. The supposed exigencies of science have 
sometimes made heavy demands on Scriptural inter- 
pretation; but it is dij£cult to imagine any process 
of torture that could make this plain statement give 
an uncertain sound. For my part, I would be disposed 
to take it as absolutely conclusive. 

Notwithstanding, then, the great names that have 
been identified with a contrary opinion, I venture to 
think that no death, even of the meanest insect, 
occurred in Eden till that fatal hour, when Eve fell 
a prey to the deceiver, and 

" Fortli reaching to the £rait, she plack'd, she ate. 
Earth felt the wounds and nature from her seat^ 
Sighing through aU her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost/' 

Then for the first time, 

*'The bird of Jove stoop'd from his aery tour. 
Two birds of grayest plume before him drove ; 
Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods. 
First hunter then, pursu'd a gentle brace, 
Gkx)dlie8t of all the forest, ha^ and hind; 
Direct to the eastern gate was bent their flight." ^ 

Now what effect has this doctrine upon the question 
of animal futurity ? We take it that the animals did 
not die in Paradise, and would never have died, had 
man never transgressed. What prospect does this hold 
out that the animals which die now, will live anew, or 
rather not cease to exist ? 

I think it must strike us, that if the animals were 
made to be immortal, they still remain so. We cannot 
fairly conceive of so rude a shock being given to 

'Milton. 

c 
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the Creator's arrangements, as that one race of 
creatures, intended to be happy for ever, should be 
thrust summarily out of existence, because another 
race had broken His law. Even the guilty race is not 
thus extinguished ; upon that guilty race there dawns 
a new dispensation in which the wisdom and goodness 
of the Supreme Administrator are wondrously mag- 
nified. And must we believe that the resources of 
His infinitude have nothing in store for the innocent 
race 1 Surely, He has too many modes and means of 
reparation, and too much time and space, and wisdom 
and power at His disposal, for us to suppose that any 
of His primary designs come to nought. If He chose, 
then, upon the fall of man, to inaugurate a dispensation 
of suffering in which an innocent race should for a time 
be involved, we may not rashly conclude that there we 
see the whole of the transaction. In the " hidings of 
His power," He may have reserved a fitting time, and 
place, and mode of restitution, which a future life only 
wiU reveal. 






CHAPTER V. 

GEOLOGICAL ANIMALS. 

Antiquity of Fossil Semains— -An Admitted Difficolty — Looseness of 
Geological Conclusions — Sir William Thomson's Cooling Process — 
Our Ignorance of the Eemote Past— The Geological Difficulty not 
Insuperable. 

[HERE is one formidable objection to be 
urged against the view taken in the last 
chapter, and I have reserved it till now, 
that I might give it all the prominence to 
which it is entitled. 

How is the death of pre-Adamic animals to be 
accounted for? Geologists find fossil remains of 
animals imbedded in certain strata ; and the character 
of the strata is held to determine the antiquity of those 
races. This antiquity is very great ; geologists place 
it ages and ages anterior to the Adamic period. Now 
it is clear those animals died, for their fossiliferous 
skeletons, in many cases found almost entire, clearly 
attest the fact. Many other circumstances, as for 
instance, the partly digested food in the stomachs of 
of some of them, establish many analogies between 
those animals and the animals of the present time. 
Now since those geological animals died without any 
known moral course to account for that event, is it 
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likely that the animals in Eden were immortal ? Must 
not death be held to be the natural law of the whole 
animal world under all circumstances ? And must not 
the argument drawn from the opposite view be 
abandoned 'i 

I may admit at once that I do not feel competent 
fully to answer this objection. I may fairly plead, 
however, that it is not incumbent on me to answer 
objections at all. The point is, to determine what view 
is encumbered with the fewest objections ; for if we 
adopted only such opinions as present no diflGiculties, 
our creed might be summed up in a very few words. 

The conclusions of geology have been so often arrived 
at upon insufl&cient evidence, and are in so many cases 
contradictory, that I might perhaps be pardoned for 
questioning the antiquity of the fossils referred to. 
But I think this would be taking untenable ground. 
Many of the wild guesses of geology are entitled to no 
consideration ; but I believe the antiquity claimed for 
the pre-Adamic animals is too well demonstrated to 
admit of reasonable doubt. 

One esteemed correspondent would cut the 
gordian knot by referring all such animals to the 
flood. "I reject with energy,^' he says, *'the sceptic 
suggestion that there was a long and indefinite pause 
at the end of the first two verses of Genesis, before the 
creation of order took place. I consider that all fossil 
remains that are called pre-Adamic belong to the 
antediluvian period. Some species of animals, as the 
ichthyosaurus and megalosaurus, were destroyed by the 
flood." 

If this view could be accepted, all difficulty would 
vanish. I prefer, however, to leave the difficulty where 
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it is, being myself no adept in geology. But I have no 
idea, therefore, of throwing up the case of the Adamic 
animals. I disassociate these entirely from those called 
pre-Adamic. I think a fair case has been made out for 
the one class ; of the other I know nothing. That they 
died is certain ; that there was no moral cause for that 
event is not certain, and never can be. I come back, 
therefore, to this, that we have some sure ground to go 
upon in the one case, and it would be idle to forsake 
that till it is cleared of all objection. Contradiction I 
can see none ; and whatever of doubt or difficulty may 
remain will perhaps vanish one day like a cloud, when 
a brighter beam of science throws it light upon the 
gloom. 

This may be considered a convenient, though rather 
hazy way of disposing of a difficulty. But it is because 
the difficulty so specially concerns geology, that I am 
hopeful some such very general treatment of it 
may be deemed sufficient. Geologists often require so 
wide a range themselves, that we may expect them to 
accord a liberal latitude to others. For instance ; the 
period required to cool the earth down to a temperature 
fit for habitation. Sir William Thomson estimates at a 
hundred millions of years ; but he says five hundred 
millions of years might possibly be required — certainly 
not more. This modest demand for a margin of four 
hundred millions of years is so characteristic of geology, 
that every reasonable man must grant it at once. But I 
think it would appear ungenerous, on the other hand, 
not to grant me in return the poor privilege of making 
immortal a few animals in the garden of Eden. In 
acknowledgment of this privilege, I should willingly 
make the geologist two further concessions, which in 
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the shifting nature of their peculiar science, they 
might find not unserviceable. I should freely allow 
them to double the time asked for cooling the earth, 
and also to date the fossil animals a few hundred 
centuries still further back. Such an amicable settle- 
ment of these little differences, could not fail I think, 
to give mutual satisfaction. 

But seriously, though it be granted without the 
least reservation, that the geological animals suffered 
death, we are not, as already hinted, in possession of the 
moral causes that may have operated in bringing about 
such an event. This death is averred to have occurred 
thousands of ages before any moral agent known to us 
appeared upon the scene. All we have is a glimpse of 
one phase of a mysterious and remote past; so 
mysterious, that no 'record is left of it but some 
petrified bones of animals ; and so remote, that our 
human history is in comparison but infancy itself. 
What moral disorder may have been introduced into 
the universe, how, and by whom it may have been 
introduced, as well as how the animals may have 
become involved in it, are all unknown. Till it can be 
shown that the death of those remote animals was 
attributable to no such moral disorder, but occurred 
simply as a matter of course, and in obedience to an 
original law of their nature, I think I am excused 
from taking much account of it in this enquiry. I 
simply leave the matter in the same mysterious region 
where I find it, and proceed to consider the bearing of 
other matters about which there is less uncertainty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAKGUAGB OF THEJ BEUTES. 

Modes of oommaiiicatiiig Ideas — Do^ and Cata^^Nigbtmgalee and 
Parrots — Music the highest st^le of Langnage—OrigitiaLl Speech of 
Animftls — Conftudon of Tongues — Dr. Adam Clarke — Principal 
Tnlloeh^" PiotttWB of aMotal Iiuddent" — Eve's Temptation — New 
Solution of an old Diffioultj. 

BHE view has often been put forward that 
man is distinguished from the brute pre- 
eminently by the faculty of speech. Sir 
Henry Holland and many other high 
authorities have held this opinion. I venture to think, 
however, that this distinction, like most other dis- 
tinctions between the two races, has the fault of being 
too definite. 

It does not require a very cloae or protracted 
observation of certain animals to discover that they 
have some means of communicating with each other ; 
in some cases it may be by signs, and in others by 
sounds. Now if any of the animals possess this gift 
even in the most limited degree, we are not in a 
position to assert that they do not all prasess it, 
for it may be employed in a thousand instances 
where it is not suspected. We cannot discover 
how much or how little the language of animtda 
may import, but of course it cannot have a wider 
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range than their own necessities and capacities, 
and, therefore^ must at the best be greatly infericHr to 
ouis. The language of a peasant is inferior to that of 
a poet in the same ratio as his own conceptions are 
inferior ; so the language of the brutes, while in 
keeping with their position in the scale of being, may 
still be very much of the same character as our own. 

To understand and translate the animal tongue has 
often been attempted, aud in this curious study some 
have claimed a partial success. " We have almost a 
literature in itself devoted to endeavours to interpret 
the language of the brutes. Dupout de Nemours has 
discovered that dogs talk in vowels, using only two 
consonants G, Z, when they are angry. He asserts 
that cats employ the same vowels as dogs ; but their 
language is more affluent in consonants, including M, 
N, B, K, V, F" ^ Less critical, but more poetic, was 
that sympathy of soul whereby a lady claimed to 
interpret the song of the nightingale. Ordinary 
mortals, it is to be feared, will never be critical 
enough, or poetic enough, to be placed in this in- 
telligent coipmunication with the animals generally. 

The supposed language of the brutes does not 
imply that they should require to use all our vowels 
and consonants. Their inferior ideas may find sufficient 
expression with fewer or different materials ; and this 
possibly is one barrier to our interpretation of their 
language. But that they have the necessary organs for 
a perfect articulation of their own words may readily 
be believed, when we consider the extent to which some 
of them have been trained to articulate ours. There 
appeared lately in Chambers's Journal an authenticated 
account of a parrot to be seen and heard at a certain 

' Lytton's Strange Story. 
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address in Prince's Street, Edinburgh. The per- 
formance of this bird in speaking, mimicing, whistling, 
and singing, almost without training, were really mar- 
vellous. And parrots are not the only speaking animals. 
Bogs, whether or not they are limited to the vowels re- 
ferred to, have often been credited with speaking many 
words correctly. Leibnitz witnesses to a certain hound 
that articulated thirty words with great distinctness. 

These things are mentioned here to show how 
credible it is that the animals may speak an inferior 
language of their own with great correctness. That 
they speak so little of ours is not surprising ; it is more 
surprising that they can make the smallest attempt. 
We, ourselves, find an almost insuperable difl&culty in 
mastering the pronunciation of language to which we 
have not been early accustomed ; the grotesque 
efforts sometimes made at correct articulation would 
almost suggest a malformation of the organs, which 
really does not exist. How much* more signal would 
be our failure, if we laboured under the difficulty of 
not understanding the ideas we try to express. 

It is conceivable, that we might associate with 
beings of a much higher order than ourselves, and not 
be able either to understand or speak their language at 
all. And if any intelligent communication were to be 
established between those beings and ourselves, we 
should expect them to stoop to the level of our 
capacities and our language, rather than that we 
should rise to theirs. In like manner, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the inferior creatures 
may not have the capacity to understand the human 
tongue, and yet employ a language of their own. That 
they do sometimes rise to a partial uuderstaiiding of 
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our language, as may of them do, and that others, but 
fewer of them, pronounce some of our words, is highly 
favourable to such a view. 

The capacity for music on the part of our warbling 
songsters, is suggestive I think of a universal language. 
Music is the highest and most expressive mode kown 
to us of communicating our ideas and feelings. Our 
passions, hopes, and fears, when bursting for adequate 
expression, seek the vehicle of song. But music is not 
peculiar to man. The groves are musical with the 
songs of birds. We know not how little or how much 
their cheerful melodies may import ; but the ease, and 
and grace, and constancy with which they employ that 
vehicle of music which we resort so laboriously, and 
on special occasions only, would appear to indicate an 
aptness on their part, not only for articulate, but very 
expressive language. 

Be this as it may, there is another aspect of 
this matter which I would venture to present here, 
as bearing more directly on the main enquiry as to the 
immortality of the brutes. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the present condition of the 
language of the animals, I think we have some reason 
to believe that they did enjoy such a language at the 
first, before man^s transgression involved them in their 
present sufferings. Further, I think it highly probable 
that man in his innocence understood clearly the 
language of the brutes, and, perhaps, conversed with 
them in that language, if indeed they did not both 
speak in the same tongue. 

However novel this view may be to some, I think 
it will be found but natural and reasonable, if the 
whole circumstances of the case are considered. We 
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have seen, for instance, that by the fall the beasts were 
transformed from being loyal subjects of man into 
open and avowed enemies. They were placed in 
absolute subjection to him at first. Now we cannot 
conceive of any means whereby his authority would 
be so intelligently and efficiently maintained, as by the 
use of a language which his subjects would understand. 
Nor, on the other hand, can we conceive of any means 
wereby they could so testify their love and loyalty to 
him, as by a ready acquiescence in his expressed 
wishes, as well as an intelligent response in language 
which he could understand. Indeed it appears absurd 
to suppose they had a language which he could not 
interpret. This would be to place him at a manifest 
disadvantage, whereas we know that his position was 
one of undisputed authority. This supposed bond of 
union between man and the brutes would really be the 
chief or only one by which his authority would be 
recognised. He did not assert his authority then, as 
now, by requiring the beasts to toil for his ease, or 
be slaughtered for his food. Take away, then, this 
bond of a common language, and his extensive 
authority remains almost but in name. 

Hence it is easy to see how this authority would be 
forfeited. If along with the ferocity of the beasts 
that came with the fall, their language was also 
confounded, so that man could no longer understand 
their designs,, nothing could occur to place him at a 
greater disadvantage for retaining the reins of power. 
But it is to be hoped that the language of the brutes 
was then confused to each other also, lest by an easily 
formed combination on their part, our first parente 
should have been driven altogether from the scenes of 
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their former greatness. It was thus that the tongues 
of men were confounded at Babel, and the unity of 
purpose so destroyed, that their ambitious project had 
to be abandoned. 

This supposed original language of the brutes goes 
far, I think, to solve another serious diflficulty ; I refer 
to the temptation of Eve by the devil in the form of a 
serpent. The manifest diflSculties connected with 
this transaction have called forth a vast amount of 
ingenuity ; and the attempted solutions of these diffi- 
culties are as diverse as they are clever. The learned 
and critical Dr. Adam Clarke, for instance, espoused 
the idea that Satan appeared to Eve in the form of a 
monkey; and he supports this fantastic theory by 
arguments not less fantastic and ingenious. On the 
other hand, and coming down to the present hour, 
Principal Tulloch of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, would do away entirely with the external 
circumstances of the temptation. In a lecture lately 
delivered in Edinburgh,^ he contends that the "supposed 
action and speech of the serpent" are "obviously 
figurative," and must be regarded only as " pictures of 
a moral incident." " Nothing but confusion of thought/' 
he says, "can arise from attempting to fix a definite 
meaning to such accessories." 

I may be permitted to remark that this deliverance 
does not come to us under very re-assuring circum- 
stances ; for the lecture in which it was put forward 
has been impeached as contrary to the standards of the 
church of which the learned lecturer is a member and 
an ornament. " It is manifest and indubitable," says 
the critique referred to, "that Principal TuUoch's 
version of the faU and its consequences cannot be 

' AprU, 1876. 
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reconciled with the Westminster Confession of Faith. "^ 
But independently of this, I do think it unsafe to 
consign to that indefinite region of the " figurative," 
such external circumstances of the fall as cannot 
readily be explained. The facts recorded are, I think, 
too precise and direct to be taken as " pictures" only 
of a " moral incident." K this wide gate of interpre- 
tation were once opened, there are few narratives of 
the Bible that might not in time be resolved into 
*' pictures," and "nothing but confusion of thought 
could arise from attempting to fix a definite meaning 
to such accessories." Thus the line of demarcation 
between fact and fable would be obliterated, and the 
Bible would become little better than an old legend. 

Now the chief difficulty connected with the 
narrative of the faU lies in the unlikely and unpromis- 
ing means which Satan appears to have adopted to 
compass his design. If he is so cunning that he is 
likened to a serpent, and so clever that he can transform 
himself into an angel of light, by what strange 
perversity of judgment did he think of deceiving Eve 
by assuming the form of an humble reptile 1 More- 
over, if he intended really to speak to her by the 
mouth of that reptile, what could he apprehend but 
that she would be so astonished and alarmed that she 
would instantly take to flight ? Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, we know that Satan made no mistake in his 
choice of means ; that fact is evidenced by the fatal 
success which attended them. There must, then, have 
been something more natural and promising in the 
means adopted than what appears. on the surface of 
the narrative. 

Suppose, then, that the animals were originally 

' Gbristian World. 
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endowed with the gift of speech — a speech which Eve 
understood, and in which she often conversed with 
them — the difficulty disappears. It would not appear 
strange that the serpent of the field should address her 
on this occasion, and, instructed by the tempter 
within, he" might represent, as Milton supposes, his 
own greatly increased wisdom to have been acquired 
by eating of the mysterious, forbidden tree. But to 
represent his speech also to be derived from the same 
source, as Milton farther supposes, I scarcely can think 
probable. I think Eve would be so alarmed at the 
language of the serpent, supposing this to be the first 
time she heard it, that she would not parley long 
enough to hear the subtle explanation. It appears to 
me much more reasonable to suppose that language was 
common to the inferior animals, and that Satan em- 
ployed this common and familiar circumstance as the 
best means of furthering his evil design. 

It is highly probable, moreover, that the serpent 
was then the chief of the brute creation. This would 
appQar from the statement that he — not the old 
serpent — "was more subtile than any beast of the 
field.'* And it is plain he did not then, as now, crawl 
upon the earth, for this degradation was a part of his 
curse. He wended then his graceful way — 

"Not witli indented wave. 
Prone on the ground^ as since ; but on his rear, 
GirciHar base of rising folds, that tower*d 
Fold upon fold, a surging maze ! his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With bumish'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant; pleasing was his shape. 
And lovely." ' 

It is not so surprising, then, that an animal of this 

' Paradise Lost. 
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description, so graceful, so gifted, and withal exer- 
cising the faculty of speech, should be selected and 
instructed by the arch enemy of mankind, to compass 
the ruin of our race. 

The curse pronounced upon the serpent is another 
paxt of this difficulty. Evidently, that part of the 
curse must be applied to Satan, which relates to the 
brusing of the serpent's head. But it is not surprising 
that the instrument of the crime, the reptile itself, 
should be made to wear a token of the Divine 
displeasure. This is quite in keeping with the known 
method of the Divine procedure in other and smaller 
matters, and hence the serpent is degraded and made 
to go upon its belly all the days of its life. 

No guilt is necessarily supposed on the part of the 
serpent, because of its being employed in the 
temptation. I take it merely as a case demoniacal 
possession, of which we have many counterparts in 
New Testament history. So far from the subjects of 
that possession being accountable for the words or 
deeds of which they were the instruments, they did 
not always so much as understand their purport. It 
was the evil spirit within, and not the man himself, 
who could comprehend the meaning of such an 
exclamation as this — " What have I to do with Thee, 
Jesus thou Son of God ? Art thou come to torment 
me before the time V' 

I hold, therefore, that the serpent was but the 
irresponsible medium which Satan was permitted to 
use for the accomplishment of his design. If it be 
enquired, then, why a curse should be pronounced 
upon the innocent beast, I can only ask in return why 
a curse — not pronounced, but really inflicted — should 
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have fallen upon the whole animal race. And I know 
of no satisfactory solution of that difficulty except the 
supposition that in a future state the necessary evils of 
the present are to be repaired. Of this, however, I 
shall have to treat more directly afterwards. 

Now if this theory as to the original language of 
the brutes helps to solve some admitted difficulties, I 
think I may be excused for putting it forward. It is 
not adopted for the purpose of settling any difficulties ; 
but, once adopted in virtue of its own reasonableness, 
I think it will be seen to have an important influence 
in the connexion referred to. And if I am impeached 
for being too inventive, I can only plead the example 
of much greater men whose inventions on the same 
head have not been worthy of their genius. Besides, 
we are under an admitted necessity of supposing some 
circumstances that shall remove as far as possible the 
difficulties to which I have adverted ; and those who 
would impugn any honest attempt to supply such 
circumstances are fairly entitled, I think, to advance 
something more reasonable of their own. 

But I do not pretend that this supposed language 
of the brutes — even though it could be demonstrated — 
constitutes a strong argument for their immortality. 
I have merely stated the case that those who are 
disposed to make a sweeping distinction between men 
and animals in this matter, may see that such a 
distinction is too definite and too absolute. 

Besides, I have no idea of attaching to an oral 
language such as we possess, any badge or symbol of 
immortality, or even of superiority. What a poor 
vehicle of communication is our language after all ! It 
is certainly the best we know of, but it falls far short 
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of expressing our ideas, hopes, sympathies, aspirations. 
We can readily conceive that higher orders of beings 
would regard it as most cumbrous, tedious, and 
insufficient With the rapidity of lightning they 
may flash upon, and through each other, the noblest 
thoughts and the most pervading sympathies of which 
even their higher nature is capable. 

** Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold aU nature's law> 
Admir*d such wisdom in an earthly shape> 
And show*d a Newton, as we show an ape/' ^ 

If such beings possess an ethereal process of com- 
munication suitable to their own ethereal nature 
and endowments, we can imagine that to them the 
language either of brutes or men must appear but a 
poor passport to immortality. 

'Pope. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ANIMAL INTELLiaENCE. 

E«aBoii and Instinct Blended — ProfeBsor Huxley— Jesse — Miltou — Sir 
Henry Holland — Butler — Weflley — Sir Isaiio Newton — PUg-ht of 
Gabriel — Conception of Futurity — Dr. Chalmera — FacultieB of 
BeSection and Antiinpiition — Capacity for ProgreBs. 

DO not propose here to launch on any 
exhaustive dissertation on the peculiarities 
of re^on and instinct. So much has been 
said and written on this subject, that I 
might not be able to add anything of real importance. 
What I would venture to suggest is this — that the 
various distinctions between reason and instinct that 
have been set up, do not serve to show that reason is 
peculiar to man, nor instinct peculiar to brutes. The 
two faculties may be as distinct as they have generally 
been described, but they are dove-tailed and blended 
together in the intelligence both of the human and the 
brute species. Professor Huxley recently admitted 
that he cannot discover the essential feature of 
distinction between plants and animals, though there 
are many broad and general distinctions ; and so, the 
two races of men and animals may be sufficiently 
distinguished by the degree of intelligence, though not 
by the kind of it. 

One writer defines the two principles thus — 
" Reason is the exercise of the intellectual faculties 
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guided by experience, while instinct is the spontaneous 
operation of the mental faculties essential to organized 
life/' Without pronouncing on the correctness of this 
distinction, it evidently fails in locating reason 
exclusively in man, or instinct exclusively in the 
brutes. How many of the actions of the latter are 
corrected, and sometimes wholly suggested, by 
experience ; while, on the other hand, many of our 
most important movements are not dictated by 
experience at all. It is not experience that teaches us 
to avoid or combat sudden danger, to move a limb, or 
even to articulate words. 

Hence, the author just quoted makes the following 
remarks, notwithstanding that distinction of his just 
referred to. *' The diligent observer of the habits of 
the lower animals speedUy discovers that numerous 
actions come under his eye, which can only be 
accounted for by acknowledging the exercise of a 
reasoning faculty, applied to meet accidental deviations 
from the ordinary routine of existence. While again, 
returning from this interesting subject to the study of 
man in all the phases of his higher being, he is also 
found to be endowed with certain resources by means 
of which the exigencies of his nature are promptly and 
efficiently supplied by an instinct closely allied to that 
of the lower animals.^' 

Jesse observes that "it is impossible to define 
where instin<;t ends, and reason begins, in some 
animals." Milton says — 

" They also know. 
And reason not contemptiblj." 

And again — 

" In their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears." 
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Sir Henry Holland remarks with his usual 
emphasis — " We can in no manner define reason so as 
to exclude acts, which at every moment present to 
our observation, and which we find in many instances, 
to contravene the natural instincts of the species. 
The demeanour and acts of the dog in reference to his 
master, or the various uses by which he is put by man, 
are as strictly logical as those we witness in the 
ordinary transactions of life/' 

A curious distinction between men and brutes has 
been held to lie in this — ^that the former only can make 
bargains. I think it is Adam Smith who says, " Man 
is an animal that makes bargains. We never fitnd 
dogs exchanging bones with each other." But what is 
the explanation of all bargain making ? Nothing but 
a sad conviction that the things we possess might be 
profitably exchanged for other things more suitable. 
Is there any indication of superiority in this ? On the 
contrary, we believe that in that perfect state in reserve 
for man hereafter, there will be no necessity or desire 
for such exhanges ; -aU making of bargains shall have 
ceased. 

The faculty of abstraction which we possess, has 
been supposed by some to constitute the chief 
distinction between human and animal intelligence. 
I think there may be a great deal of truth in this 
view, but it is one which never can be demonstrated, 
for we have no means of knowing, as Butler suggests, 
what latent capacities the brutes may be endowed 
with. 

While no distinction of this kind, perhaps, can be 
accepted absolutely, that of Wesley may be as near the 
mark as any. " What is the barrier," he asks, ^* between 
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men and brutes ? The line which they cannot pass ? It 
is not reason. Set aside that ambiguous term ; exchange 
it for that plain word, understanding; and who can deny- 
that the brutes have this ? We may as well deny that 
they have sight or hearing. But it is this — ^man is 
capable of God ; the inferior creatures are not. We 
have no ground to believe that they are, in any degree, 
capable of knowing, loving, or obeying God. This is 
the specific dijBference between man and brute ; the 
great gulf which they cannot pass over.'' ^ But this 
distinction, it will be seen, affects not the kind of 
intelligence, but the object on which it is exercised. 
Thus we are still left without a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the human and animal order of mind. 

The faculty of reason, then, as popularly under- 
stood, may be largely located in the one species, but 
not monopolized by it; and the faculty of instinct, 
may be the chief, though not the sole, director of the 
other species. It might be near the truth, though not 
literally exact, to describe reason as a faculty that 
arrives at conclusions from certain premises — and 
instinct, as a faculty that arrives at conclusions without 
premises at all. And in this sense, reason is not 
always a better faculty than instinct. Our reason, as 
at present exercised, is often too slow to be equal to 
sudden and pressing emergencies, and then we put 
forth the quicker, and surer, though not so far- 
reaching, faculty of instinct. And the lower animals, 
we may suppose, generally find this latter faculty 
sufficient for. their purposes ; but in certain difficulties, 
when this would not avail, they have recourse to the 
more tedious, but more efficient faculty of reason. 

' Sermon Ixy. 
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This, I say, may be taken as a natural, but 
perhaps not exact, explanation of matters as we find 
them. After all, what appears to us to be instinct or 
intuition, may in some cases be but a very rapid 
exercise of reason. We are told of Sir Isaac Newton 
that he solved in an instant some mathematical 
problems that required to be tediously reasoned out 
by inferior minds. So it may be in other instances, 
where what appears to be intuition may be reason 
acting so rapidly that its operations cannot be 
detected. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of reason 
being perfect, as for instance in a future state, without 
supposing it to be cognizant of the premises and the 
conclusion simultaneously, unconscious of any pause at 
the intermediate stages. 

The whole matter must be regarded as to a great 
extent involved in mystery. And I consider that 
what we term instinct is more difficult to comprehend 
than that which we call reason. The simplest exercise 
of instinct is itself a mystery. And how mysterious 
are its more complex exercises. What account, for 
instance, can we give of that marvellous principle in 
some animals whereby, under the most adverse 
circumstances, they pilot their way back to the home 
from which they have been taken ? We have reliable 
accounts of animals that after being conveyed many 
hundreds of miles by sea and land, retraced their 
tedious way under unknown vicissitudes and priva- 
tions, and at length arrived at the cherished destination. 
This is not the instinct that unerringly falls in with 
certain stereotyped conditions. We have here some 
mysterious principle of direction to which we can find no 
counterpart in human intelligence- It would appear 
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rather to be allied to the intelligence of higher beings 
who, without pilot or compass, steer their celestial 
course from world to world We have something 
like a counterpart to it, but in a much higher degree, 
ill the mazy flight of Gabriel, as he threaded his 
unerring way amongst millions of blazing systems, ;till 
at last our distant earth was discerned, twinkling on 
the far horizon. 

Here, then, is one principle of intelligence in the 
brute, and there may be others, in respect of which we 
must acknowledge our inferiority. We have no 
natural, directing principle of this kind ; and if ever 
we attain it, it must be in a future life. 

Such considerations as these are calculated, I think, 
to show that in respect of mind, man cannot claim to 
be the sole heir of immortality. If he do make such a 
claim, he must rely either upon the kind of his 
intelligence, or the degree of it. With regard to the 
kind of it, we are unable to discover in it any essential 
peculiarity to which the brutes may not also lay 
claim. With regard to the degree of his intelligence, 
it is only necessary to point out that in/ants have much 
less mind than animals ; whatever then is claimed for 
those cannot on this ground be denied to these. 

There is another consideration which I think has a 
great weight here ; but I would wish to do no more than 
mention it. The very fact that monsters are possible — 
those that are neither brute nor human, but partly both — 
throws around this question an obvious mystery, and 
one apparently insuperable, except upon the supposition 
that men and animals are alike either mortal or 
immortal. 

But there is one important distinction between 
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human and animal intelligence to which I would wish 
to do all justice. It is claimed for man that he has a 
conception of futurity, while the beasts live only in 
the present. Man has a " longing after immortaUty/' 
which is a presumption of such immortality being in 
stoJte for him — while the brutes have no idea of a 
future life, and no desire for it. To use the words of 
Chalmers, " With the inferior animals there is a certain 
squareness of adjustment, if we may so term it, 
between each desire and its correspondent gratification. 
The one is everywhere met by the other, and there is 
a falness and definiteness of enjoyment up to the 
capacity of enjoyment. Not so with man^ who both 
from the vastness of his propensities and the vastness 
of his powers, feels himself chained and beset in a 
field too narrow for him." 

This is a forcible and eloquent statement of the 
case, but, I think, rather extreme. There is not so 
universal a ** squareness of adjustment'' in the animal 
world as is here represented. Gn the contrary, there is 
much disappointment and sufiering, and a *^ capacity of 
enjoyment'' often far surpassing the "falness and 
definiteness of enjoyment." I think, too, it is man in 
his more civilized state only, who can be fairly 
described as feeling himself " chained and beset in a 
field too narrow for him." In the most debased state 
in which man is found, there has certainly often 
appeared a dim conception of a future life ; but it is 
often very dim indeed, and held more as a traditionary 
article of faith, than the development of the " vastness 
of his propensities," or the " vastness of his powers." 

That man's almost universal conception of a 
future state fairly enters into the argument for his 
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immortality cannot be denied ; but I think such a 
plea has force only in connexion with others that tend 
the same way, and serve to illustrate each other. And 
the force of this special argument — considered as a 
natural argument— is further weakened when we 
consider how largely it may be due to tradition as 
ancient as our race. It is impossible to determine how 
far the lingering conception of immortality amongst 
all races of men is to be referred to the original 
revelation of the fact to our first parents, and from them 
diffused more or less clearly through the faiths and 
languages of the world. 

On the other hand, we have no means of knowing 
to what extent the faculty of anticipation may be 
exercised by animals. They may live very much in 
the future, for aught we can tell. That many of them 
do exercise both reflection and expectation is evident. If 
these faculties are not generally developed, it is because 
they are not generally required. The same faculties are 
greatly required by man, yet in him they are sometimes 
barely recognizable. Without going to the South Sea 
Islands, we could find men whose reflection is almost 
a blank, and whose anticipation is spurred only by 
their daily animal necessities. How many there are 
who, if relieved from the pressure of constantly 
returning wants, would hardly look beyond to-morrow. 
Yet these are heirs of a future life, equally with those 
who are anticipating and preparing for it. Looking 
at the question thus broadly, we find men and animals 
more nearly allied in this matter than would at first 
sight appear. 

And sometimes the moral condition of man is as 
low as the intellectual. The following accQunt, just to 
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hand, illustrates the horrid depravity which is possible 
even in a civilized community : — 

"John Connolly, better known as ^Butcher' 
Connolly, who was employed on the Monticello and 
Port Jervis Railway, during its construction, a few 
years since, and who obtained considerable notoriety 
about the country by matching himself to kill rats like 
a terrier, and to fight with dogs, recently died fi:om 
injuries received in a fight with a bulldog, in St. 
Clairsville, Pa., the details of which brutal afiair are 
given in a private letter from that place, to a gentle- 
man in Port Jervis. Connolly had been hostler at 
a tavern in St. Clairsville for some time previous to 
the ajBfair mentioned above. On the 8th of July he 
got drunk, and went into Way's saloon. Lying on the 
floor asleep was a large hound, old and harmless, 
belonging to the proprietor of the saloon. Connolly 
walked deKberately up to the sleeping dog, and stooping 
down, seized it with his teeth, by the. ear, and rising 
to his feet, lifted the hound clear off the floor, and, 
in spite of his piteous cries, shook him a moment, 
and bit off the portion of the ear that was in his 
mouth, and let the dog fall to the floor, and it 
ran, bleeding and howling from the saloon. Several 
men witnessed the sickening sight, but were afi'aid to 
interfere. Connolly spat the piece of ear upon the 
floor, and offered to bet ten dollars that he could whip 
any dog in the place in ten minutes. No one payings 
any attention to him, he finally went out, and proceeded 
to a place kept by a man named Bryan Fogarty. 
Fogarty owned a full-blooded English bulldog, which 
usually lounged about the saloon, and which, despite 
its savage appearance, never offered to interfere with 
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anyone. When Connolly entered the saloon this dog 
was lying under a smaU table in the room, with his 
eyes half closed. Connolly got on his hands and 
knees, and put his head in under the table. The dog 
looked lazily up into his face, and wagged his tail 
good-naturedly. The human brute, however, by a 
sudden movement, seized one of the dog's ears, which 
were half-cropped, in his teeth, and, dragging him from 
under the table, commenced shaking him. The buJl- 
dog, true to his nature, did not utter a sound, although 
the blood streamed down from his ear over his face. 
After two or three shakes given by Connolly, his short 
hold on the dog's ear tore loose, and the dog fell to the 
floor. He did not run away, as the hound had done, 
but with a savage growl, rushed upon his inhuman 
assailant. Connolly dropped on his hands and knees, 
and met the dog with a blow of his fist, which 
staggered him back; but he at once renewed the 
onslaught. At this juncture, two. men who were in 
the place offered to interfere, but Fogarty exclaimed : 
* Let 'em alone ! And I hope to God the dog 
will kill him ! ' The second rush of the dog 
was more successful, and he seized Connolly in 
the forearm, that was raised to knock him off. 
Connolly clutched the dog by the throat, choked him 
loose, and remained on his kuees to receive his attack. 
The dog made another rush this time for the throat of 
Connolly, but was again foiled, and caught the man in 
the muscle of the left arm, biting it clean through, and 
tearing out a large piece of flesh. Still Connolly 
remained on the floor, apparently awaiting to seize the 
dog in some advantageous spot. The latter, in his 
fourth attempt, sunk his teeth into the left shoulder of 
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Connolly, and the man could not shake nor choke him 
off. The dog shook his head, and sank his teeth to 
their full length into Connoll/s flesh, but the man 
seemed possessed of the very nature of the brute, and 
gave no sign that he was suffering, or of a surrender. 
By a peculiar movement, he seized the fore-shoulder 
of the dog — the most vulnerable point — ^in his mouth, 
and then the two brutes rolled about on the floor tear- 
ing each other's flesh. The blood ran in streams from 
each, and, mingling with the dust that rose from the 
floor, gave them both the appearance of demons. This 
lasted about five minutes, when the three spectators 
were sickened at the sight, and an attempt was made to 
separate the combatants. The dog was seized, but all 
the beating, twisting, and burning that was inflicted 
upon him failed to loosen his hold a particle. Finally 
Fogarty drew a pistol, and with the remark, * It's a 
shame that the best of the two has to die to save the 
worst,' placed it to the dog's side and shot him through 
the heart. Ev^n after he was dead his jaws had to be 
prised loose from Connolly's flesh. Connolly attempted 
to get upon his feet, but he fell back, exhausted and 
weak from the loss of blood. He was given a glass of 
brandy, and a doctor was called in to see him. Half 
of the large muscle of his left arm was bitten away, 
and his forearm was torn frightfully, the bone being 
exposed in one place. His shoulder was literally a 
pulpy mass, both bones and flesh being ground together 
by the teeth of the dog. There were other severe 
injuries on Connolly's person, and the doctor at once 
gave it as his opinion that the condition of the man 
was critical. Three days afterwards he was seized 
with most violent convulsions, in one of which he died 
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in his bunk in the tavern bam. Although the fate of 
the man was fearful, the general opinion is that the 
disgraceful, inhuman affair was caused entirely by him. 
There is little sympathy manifested for him ; and there 
isnodisguisingthetruththatmoreregretisexpressedover 
the death of the dog than that of his brutal assailant." ^ 

This account, which almost requires an apology for 
publication, affords an unique study of man's exclusive 
pretention to immortality, on the ground of his moral 
dignity. Those who are given to the spouting of vapid 
sentimentality about man's superior bearing and 
carnage as lord of this lower world, walking erect with 
his face to the heavens, and holding converse with 
infinite things, wiU perhaps be able to inform us what 
title to, or qualification for, immortality Connolly 
possessed in contradistinction from the bloodhound. 
I think those who observe naturally, will see in such 
case but a sad burlesque of our pretended superiority, 
and be convinced all the more that it is only by 
the cultivation both of our intellectual and moral 
powers that our true supremacy is to be asserted 
and recognised. 

But, reverting to the argument founded on man's 
anticipation of futurity, we have many analogies to show 
that the conception of immortality is not necessary to the 
realization of it. As before remarked, the caterpillar 
in its shell has no idea of the future life soon to dawn 
upon it. But the period does arrive when it bursts 
its shell, and is launched on a new existence. The 
change then experienced may be almost equal, both in 
kind and in degree, to that we shall undergo when we 
burst these clay tabernacles, and are ushered into an 

* Boston Pilot. 
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immortal future. The babe in the womb is not 
conscious of the new and strange existence it is soon 
to experience. In due time, however, its eyes open on 
a new world, its ears are greeted with sounds unheard 
before, and the whole manner of its life is changed. 
But this second stage of being is often soon relinquished 
for a third stage, as little expected as the second, since 
a large proportion of the human race die in infancy. 
It is thus clear that the anticipation of a future life is 
not necessary to the enjoyment of it in the case of the 
human race; there is, therefore, nothing in this 
argument to exclude the lower animals from a state of 
existence beyond the present. 

Such considerations demonstrate the shallowness of 
Sydney Smith's reasoning on the matter. ** "What,"^ he 
asks, "have the shadow and mockery of faculties, 
given to beasts, to do with the immortality of the 
soul 1 Have beasts any general fear of annihilation ? 
Have they any love of fame ? Do their small degrees 
of faculties ever give them any feelings of this nature? 
Are their minds especially escaping into futurity? 
Have they any love of posthumous fame ? Have they 
any knowledge of God ? Have they ever reached, in 
their conceptions, the slightest traces of an hereafter ? 
Can they form the notion of duty and accountability?" 
The decided negative which the comfortable canon 
anticipates to all these questions, constitutes his case 
for the impossibility of animals being immortal. I 
think it might have occurred to him that the same 
questions and answers would be equally appropriate in 
the case of infants. They have no general fear of 
annihilation ; they have no love of fame ; their small 
degrees of faculties give them no feelings of this 
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nature ; their minds are not escaping into futurity ; they 
have no knowledge of God, nor can they form any 
notion of duty or accountability. Notwithstanding 
these disabilities, however, we are agreed that infants are 
immortal ; and notwithstanding the same disabilities, 
animals may be immortal too. 

I think it will appear from hence that this 
anticipation of futurity is due chiefly to the advance- 
ment of our mental powers, aided, often insensibly, by 
revelation. We are immortal in infancy when we 
do not think of it, as well as in old age when we ought 
to think of little else. Animal mind is probably not 
of this progressive order, and many never arrive at 
such a conception ; yet what cannot be conceived is 
often, and may be in this case, actually realised. 

Another argument for man's immortality has been 
drawn from his supposed capacity for endless progress. 
But if we have reason to suppose man's powers 
everlastingly progressive, I think it is arbitrary to 
conclude that all immortal beings must be of the same 
order. From all that can be observed, it would 
appear more likely that different orders of mind 
have been created. We have no idea of the ends 
that may be served by different classes of beings, 
and it is possible there may be some that do not 
progress at all. *'The economy of the universe,'' 
Butler says, "might require that there should be 
living creatures without any capacities of this kind." 
This is conceivable, whether we look above or below us 
in the scale of being. If ,the capacity for indefinite 
progress stamps man as a superior being, it is only as 
compared with the animal race. From a higher 
standpoint, the capacity for progress may be regarded 
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only as an indication of its necessity, and may be the 
distinctive mark of inferiority. 

And even if progress be the universal law of nature, 
it is agreeable with analogy to suppose that while 
some orders of beings may improve gradually and 
endlessly, there may be others that ascend by successive 
and well defined stages ; some may advance by 
gradients, and others by strides. Thus, the animals 
that appear incapable of progress in the present life, 
may perhaps experience a rapid elevation in the 
next, and still other stages may be arrived at, and 
other elevations attained, at intervals throughout all 
futurity. 
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jHE physical organization of men and brutes 
presents certain analogies that are entitled, 
I think, to a place in the general argument 
for animal futurity. Indeed, this biological 
aspect of the case may have for some minds more 
interest than any other ; and certainly, the untenable 
deductions that have been instituted here ought not to 
prejudice the real significance of the facta themselves. 
I would leave this part of the subject, however, to 
others better able to deal with it, contenting myself 
with quoting part of a lecture just now delivered by 
Professor Huxley at South Kensington Museum/ 
And it will be observed that the eminent Professor 
deals here with scientific facts, in which domain he is 
an acknowledged authority — not with deductions, in 
which we should follow him with more apprehension. 
He says : — 

"Most people lay great stress and right stress upon 
the conception they entertain of the position of man in 

■ December, 187fi. 
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this universe, and his relation to the rest of nature. 
Most people have been told, most people hold still, that 
man occupies an isolated and peculiar position in 
nature — that he is in the world and not of the world, 
and that his relations with things about him are of a 
remote character ; that his origin is recent, his career 
is likely to be short, and that he is the great central 
figure round which the rest of things in this world, 
like a set of marionettes, gyrate. This is not what 
biologists tell us — and for my present argument they 
may be all wrong. Biologists tell us that all this is an 
entire mistake. They turn to the physical organization 
of man ; they examine his whole structure, his bone 
framework and its clothing. They resolve him into 
the finest particles which the microscope enables them 
to break up ; they consider his various functions and 
activities ; they look at the manner in which he is 
concerned on the surface of the world — and then they 
turn to the animal world, and taking the first handy 
animal — say a dog — they profess to be able to demon- 
strate that the analysis of a dog leads to the same 
results in the gross as the analysis of a man. They 
find almost identically the same bones having the same 
relations to each other. They can trace the nerves of 
a dog and the nerves of a man, and they find that the 
regions of sense are found in man, and are found in 
the dog. They analyse the brain and the spinal chord, 
and they find what does for the one does for the other. 
Moreover, they trace back the dog and the man, and 
find that at a certain stage, the two creatures are not 
distinguishable the one from the other. They find the 
dog has a distribution over the sui-face of the world 
comparable to that of the human species ; and what is 
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true of the dog they find to be true of all the higher 
animals, and that for the whole of these creatures they 
can lay down a plan comprising all in one great 
fundamental unity/' 

These are some of the scientific facts of the case, 
and I do not pretend to say how far they are indicative 
of a common destiny for the human and brute species ; 
I would leave that an open question. But when we 
pass from this scientific to a more practical view of 
the matter, we find something more tangible to lay 
hold of We find the brute — ^the dog say — not only 
endowed with a brain and nervous system, so 
intimately associated with the production of thought, 
but we find that thought is actually produced. 
Whatever physical implements are necessary — or at 
least are employed — in producing thought in man are 
the same in the dog; and however mysterious the 
thought producer itself maybe, it must be presentin both; 
the effects of it are visible in both, are expressed through 
the same medium, and very much in the same manner. 

Whatever superiority over the brutes, then, may be 
accorded to man in respect of the quality of this thinking 
principle that he possesses, it must be admitted that the 
lower animals possess a thinking principle of some kind. 
Granted that their best conceptions are low compared 
with ours, yet they do form conceptions of some order 
or degree. Now, what principle or power is it whereby 
these conceptions are formed. However closely allied 
the brain may be with the thinking power itself, it 
cannot be supposed that the finest organization of 
mere matter could produce thought, even of the very 
lowest form? If that were contended, then the line 
should have to be drawn between the thoughts evolved 
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from mere matter, and those that could not be so 
accounted for. Or, if thjs distinction should be found 
too subtle, then matter would have to be credited with 
the origin of all intelligence, not in the brutes merely, 
but in men, in angels, and even in God Himself. From 
such extreme materialism, we should b^ glad to come 
back and acknowledge that some immaterial power 
must be held to account for the lowest and poorest 
ideas that can be formed at all. 

*^When the metaphysician, contending for the 
immortality of the thinking faculty, analyzes mind, his 
analysis comprehends the mind of the brute, nay of the 
insect, as well as that of man. Take Reid's definition 
of mind — * By the mind of man we understand that in 
him which thinks, remembers, reasons, and wills.' 
But this definition only distinguishes the mind of man 
from that of the brute, by superiority in the same 
attributes, and not by attributes denied to the brute. 
An animal, even an insect, thinks, remembers, reasons, 
and wills. Hence, with his usual candour. Dr. 
Abercrombie, in contending that * everything mental 
ceases to exist after death, when we know that every- 
thing corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous 
assumption contrary to every rule of philosophical 
enquiry — feels compelled by his reasoning, to adnait the 
probability of a future life, even to the lower animals. 
His words are — *To this mode of reasoning it has been 
objected that it would go to establish an immaterial 
principle in the lower animals, which in them exhibits 
many of the phenomena of mind. I have only to 
answer — ^be it so. There are in the lower animals 
many of the phenomena of mind, and with regard to 
these we also contend that they are entirely distinct 
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from anything we know of the properties of matter, which 
is all that we mean, or can mean, by being immaterial/'*^ 

It is true, " the spiritual being of a sponge revolts 
a little our prejudices ; yet there is no resting place, 
and we must admit this, or be content to sink ourselves 
into a mass of medullary fibre." ^ 

Now if this thinking principle be common to brutes 
and men alike, what reason have we to suppose that 
it will ever be extinguished ? We cannot conceive of 
any force in nature capable of destroying it. World 
might clash with world, systems might be burnt to 
ashes, the order and beauty of the universe might give 
place to the wreck and ruin of desolation — ^but this 
living power survives, and is conscious of no disturbance. 
We can conceive of nothing but the almighty fiat of its 
Maker capable of reducing it to annihilation. 

This is generally considered a good argument for 
man's immortality, but it has been too generally 
overlooked, that the brute as well as man must be 
included in the argument. If the thinking principle 
be indestructible in the one, it must be so in the other. 
If we are disposed to resile from the argument because 
of its uncomfortable elasticity, we must drop it 
altogether. We cannot fairly assume that the vital 
part of the brute is extinguished, and claim an endless 
life for ourselves. It would seem more logical to agree 
with Leibnitz that *' nothing better serves to establish 
our natural immortality than to believe that all souls 
are imperishable." I think our pretensions to im- 
mortality will appear more reasonable when we hold 
with Abercrombie that it is " a^ gratuitous assumption 
that anything mental ceases to exist after death." 

' Lytton's Strange Story. ' Hallam. 
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And very often the conclusions of dry logic are 
supported by natural, spontaneous conviction. The 
Scottish shepherd who believed in the immortality of 
his dog, is supposed to say, "His sowl niaun be 
immortal." " I am sure," rejoins his companion, " that 
if it be, I shall be extremely glad to meet Bronte in 
any future society." " The minister wad ca' that no 
orthodox," says the shepherd ; ** but the mystery o' 
life canna gang oot like the pluflF o' a cawnle. Perhaps 
the very bit bonny glitterin' insecks that we ca' 
ephemeral, because they dance oot but ae single day, 
never dee, but keep for ever and aye openin' an' 
shuttin' their wings in mony million atmospheres, and 
may do sae through a' eternity. The universe is aiblins 
wide aneuch." 

Passing from this to a more accredited authority, I 
would observe that it is this argument for the survival 
of man's "living powers" that gives Butler's Analogy 
its greatest force. But Butler found his own argument 
so comprehensive that he could not avoid including the 
brutes in it — a thing which, I think, he had not at first 
intended. 

And here I may be permitted to relate what I have 
always regarded as a striking coincidence, in reference 
to this question. For several years I had entertained 
some undefined ideas as to the possible immortaKty of 
the brutes, derived chiefly from contemplating their 
present sufierings. On reading Butler, and not at all 
thinking of the animals, it struck me all at once that 
his argument applied to them equally with ourselves ; 
and in the very next paragraph he himself applies the 
argument in the same way. 

The passage to which I refer concludes thus : — 
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" And thus our finding that the dissolution of matter 
in which living beings were most nearly interested, is 
not their dissolution; and that the destruction of 
several of the organs and instruments of perception and 
of motion belonging to them, is not their destruction ; 
shows, demonstratively, that their is no ground to think 
that the dissolution of any other matter, or destruction 
of any other organs and instruments, will be the 
dissolution or destruction of living agents, from the 
like kind of relation. And we have no reason to 
think we stand in any other kind of relation to 
anything which we find dissolved by death."^ 

Arrived at this point, it struck me that such 
reasoning might fairly be applied — indeed must be 
applied — to brutes equally with men; and I say I 
think it remarkable that the profound bishop antici- 
pated the same dijEculty, and immediately proceeded 
to dispose of it. But he found no means of disposing 
of it but by admitting the possibility of an animal 
future Kfe. Here are his own words : — " But it is said, 
these observations are equally applicable to brutes; 
and it is thought an insuperable difl&culty, that they 
should be immortal, and by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression 
is both invidious and weak ; but the thing intended by 
it is really no difficulty at all, either in the way of 
natural or moral consideration. For, 1st, suppose the 
invidious thing designed in such a manner of expression 
were really implied, as it is not in the least, in the 
natural immortality of brutes, namely, that they must 
arrive at great attainments, and become rational and 
moral agents ; even this would be no difficulty, since 

' Analogy. 
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we know not what latent powers and capacities they 
may be endowed with. There was once, prior to 
experience, as great presumption against human 
creatures, as there is against the brute creatures, 
arriving at that degree of understanding which we 
have in mature age ; for we can trace up our own 
existence to the same original with theirs. And we 
find it to be a general law of nature, that creatures 
endued with capacities of virtue and religion, should 
be placed in a condition of being in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable 
length of their duration, as in infancy and childhood; 
and great part of the human species go out of the present 
world before they come to the exercise of these 
capacities in any degree at all. But then, 2ndly, the 
natural immortalitv of brutes does not in the least 
imply that they are endued with any latent capacities 
of a rational or moral nature. And the economy of 
the universe might require that there should be 
living creatures without any capacities of this kind."^ 
It will thus be seen — ^what I think has been 
generally overlooked — that this profound thinker could 
not logically exclude the brutes from that future life 
for which he pleads so ably on man's behalf. It may 
be deemed strange that, convinced as he was of the 
soundness of his plea, he did not elaborate an argument 
specially for the immortality of the brutes. I think it 
not unlikely that he, deemed the pubKc mind not 
sufficiently advanced for that particular application of 
his subject ; and he may have wisely not insisted upon 
what would be considered startling and extreme, for 
the sake of what was transcendently more important. 

' Analogy. 
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Be that as it may, he could not avoid, and did not seek 
to avoid, linking men and animals together in the 
grand prospect of immortality ; and we have no 
alternative but to accept that view or reject one of the 
best parts — if not the very best part — of his Analogy. 

But further, this survival of the immaterial part 
both of men and brutes is probable, not only because 
we can discover no evidence of its extinction, but 
because of the analogy of the imperishable nature of 
material things. We cannot discover the annihilation 
of one particle of matter — and without absolute 
demonstration we cannot believe in the annihilation of 
mind. Nay, though worlds and systems were daily 
tumbling back into nonentity before our eyes, we 
should still require it to be proved that the faintest 
ray of mind is ever quenched in darkness. Amid the 
wreck and ruin of all material things, we should still 
look for the immortality of the ethereal essence, and 
discern in that the true " survival of the fittest." 

Some years ago I put forward this view, and the 
reasonableness of it will hardly be questioned till it is 
applied to the immortality of the brutes, and then, 
perhaps, it will be thought to include too much. 
'^ Philosophers are agreed that matter is imperishable. 
Of course it is not essentially so, for the Omnipotent 
energy that called it into beiog, can with equal ease 
consign it to annihilation. But it is believed that no 
particle of matter ever will be annihilated. Such a 
phenomenon has never yet been discovered. Matter 
may assume a vast variety of forms, and enter into 
inconceivable combinations ; but to suppose that any 
particle of it will ever pass out of existence, would 
seem to put a limit on that Wisdom that has from a 
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few simple elements produced the endless variety of 
nature. 

" Now, we always regard matter as inferior to the 
very lowest order of mind or instinct. Whatever is 
capable of the humblest form of thought or sensation 
must be superior to everything possessing only such 
attributes as weight, form, color, and so on. We find 
this principle recognised everywhere throughout nature ; 
for all the physical arrangements of creation are 
evidently adapted!, and therefore designed, for the 
accommodation of its sentient and intelligent 
inhabitants. If, then, every atom of gross materiality 
is destined to an everlasting existence in some form or 
other, is it likely that the humblest order of mind, 
which is so much superior, has no better prospect than 
that of eternal annihilation ? Is it not more likely 
that the faintest spark of intelligence that has 
eminated from the Eternal Mind will never die? 
Mind partakes far more than does matter of the nature 
of Him who is ' from everlasting to everlasting,' and 
the loiyest form of it bids fair, one might think, to 
survive the * wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds.'"^ 

1 say this principle wiU be readily accepted in its 
application to ourselves ; but I submit that it appUes 
with equal force to the animals, unless — which cannot 
be contended — their instinct or intelligence be held to 
be material. If a clear line is to be drawn between 
mind and matter — and what other line can be drawn? 
— the intelligence of men and animals, from this point 
of view, has the same prospect of ultimate and eternal 
duration. 

' Gradation of InteUigences. 
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This view, adopted some years ago, has been 
recently and singularly confirmed by one whose 
profound and scholastic ability was equalled by his 
moral excellence and integrity. I refer to the late Dr. 
M'Knight, of Derry. In a letter to me on this subject, 
written almost in his last illness, he says : — 

"In regard to the brutes, as they are called, these 
creatures certainly possess intellect to a certain extent ; 
they can reason, lay plans and carry them out, and if 
kindly treated, as children of an humble degree, they 
will manifest gratitude, affection, fidelity, and other 
moral qualities. I do not believe in the doctrine of 
merely mechanical instinct, as accounting for the 
qualities alluded to, and I could tell you facts within 
my own knowledge in proof of even more than I now 
state. Here also, I lay down a principle which has 
influenced my own mind to a large extent. The 
principle is this — every form of life, however humble 
in the economy of God's creation, is a property, quality, 
or something distinct from, and superior to, all mere 
matter. Material organization may be destroyed by 
chemical action, but not so much as one solitary 
particle of this matter can be annihilated altogether. 
It continues to exist in other forms ; and if this be 
true of the inferior ingredient, under all its transfor- 
mations, it must, according t6 all the laws of analogy, 
hold equally good in the superior or vital element in 
its association with matter ; or, properly speaking, the 
analogical argument on behalf animated vitality as a 
continuing existence, is greatly intensified. It is true 
that experience has not hitherto verified this anticipa- 
tion ; but the reason probably may be that experimental 
philosophy has never taken this direction, and even 
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though it had, the subject may be one of those 
mysteries whose discovery is reserved for the coming 
life, and is destined to throw new light hereafter upon 
the whole providential economy of our existing world."^ 

Now, we have here, I consider, a very strong 
argument ; . and the coincidence of two minds inde- 
pendently adopting it, gives it peculiar force. It is 
not absolutely conclusive ; but certainly it strongly 
favours the presumption of the animals being immortal 
till the contrary is proved. The presumption has 
hitherto, most unfairly, been the other way. Apart 
from all argument, I think the fairest presumption is, 
that all material and immaterial things are everlasting. 
At all events, so far as the vitality of the thinking 
principle is suggestive of a future state of being for 
one race, it must be equally so for all, since all possess, 
in their own peculiar order, the same mysterious germ 
of immortality. 

Another idea remains to be added here. Not only 
is matter imperishable, but the energy of matter is 
equally imperishable. This may be latent, or it may 
be active ; it jnay take the form of motion, or heat, or 
sound ; but it is absolutely indestructible. Whatever 
is lost in one form of energy is always gained in 
another. Thus, if the earth were suddenly arrested in 
her orbit, and brought to a standstill, by impimging on 
another body, the loss of energy represented by the 
earth's motion would be exactly balanced by the heat 
and sound developed by the collision. There would 
be no waste of force, only a transformation of force. 

' From many points of view, the Biography of the late Dr. M'Knight, 
of Derry, would be a welcome and instnictive book. It is to be hoped 
that some person adequate to do justice to so great a man wiU undertake 
the task. 
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The same . law acts and reacts on every particle of 
matter, "As potential energy disappears/' says 
Tyndall, " actual energy comes into play. Throughout 
the universe, the sum of these two energies is constant. 
To create or annihilate energy, is as impossible as to 
create or annihilate matter ; and all the phenomena 
of the material universe consist in transformations of 
energy alone.'* ^ 

Now this appears to me to be a further step towards 
the essential vitality of every order and degree of 
intelligence. It would appear to be the law of the 
universe that nothing can go out of being. The 
subtlest things which man can examine are proved to 
be imperishable. Not dull, insensate matter alone, but 
those subtler things which, till lately, eluded his grasp 
— ^the energies and forces of matter — are also proved 
to be indestructible. And must we stop here 1 Are 
we to conclude that mind is perishable, because we 
cannot put it into our crucible and prove it otherwise ? 
This mysterious vital principle, in its poorest manifes- 
tations, so superior to the finest forms and properties 
of matter — in its nature so aUied to that of the Self- 
Existent and Eternal — is this to be regarded as a thing 
of decay and dissolution 1 Are the poorest things of 
the universe to be preserved, and the noblest things to 
drop into nought ? Not without actual demonstration 
can we so reverse the order of things. Wherever we 
see the faintest ray of intelligence, though it appear 
but in an insect or an animalcule, we see there a creation 
superior to the blaze of the starry orbs, and recognise 
the existence of a spiritual essence, which analogy 
teaches to beheve will never die, 

^ Heat as a mode of motion. 
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JHE consideration last adduced in favour of 
the immortality of the brutes may be deemed 
by some to be too visionary and theoretic. 
■ We come, tberefore, with the more pleasure, 
to what I regard as the most tangible aJid practical 
argument yet advanced — namely, that derived fix>m 
the present sufferings of the inferior animals. 

But first, we must be certain that the brutes are 
really in a state of suffering. There are two grounds 
on which this assumption may be disputed. One is, 
the hypothesis lately revived by Professor Huxley, 
that animals are mere automata, and do not suffer at 
all. I think I may dismiss this theory as not worthy 
of being seriously discussed. Everyone who observes 
naturally, and not through the distorted lenses of a 
pretentious philosophy, must be convinced that the 
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brutes are really capable of suffering, and that a large 
amount of pain is the lot of many of them. 

The other ground on which it may be contended 
that the beasts are not, strictly speaking, in a state of 
suflfering is — that their sufferings are counterbalanced 
by their pleasures. That they do suffer is certain ; but 
if all their sufferings are balanced, though only 
balanced, by their actual enjoyments, they could not 
be regarded as literally in a state of suffering. The 
sum total of their lives would in effect be a blank, as 
in the case of a stone or a tree. Such a state of things 
could not be regarded as anomalous, and could not 
suggest any idea of future restitution or reparation. 
Still more, if the sufferings of the animals, though 
admittedly very great, were exceeded in the least 
degree by positive enjoyments, their lot might be 
regarded as even happy. 

How, then, does the case stand ? It is clear, on 
the one hand, that many of the animals endure great 
Bufferings. Some endure incessant privations, ill 
treatment, and cruelty from the hand of man ; some 
are hunted, and tortured, and mangled by each other ; 
till death, at once their prime misfortune and their 
sure relief, closes the painful scene. But in the mean- 
time, they enjoy many pleasures. Are not these 
sufficient to repay them for all their sufferings, and 
possibly leave a balance of real happiness besides ? 

On this point some curious opinions have been 
entertained. It has been alleged, and that on high 
authority, that if the animals did not prey upon each 
other, but were restricted to vegetable food, " such an 
arrangement would inconceivably diminish the amount 
of animal life and enjoyment which exists under the 
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present arrangement."^ Now, I hope this opinion has 
not been adopted as an inevitable corollary of some 
peculiar theory ; but I think it must be regarded as 
very partial and defective. It is clear enough that the 
stronger animal may find great satisfaction in capturing 
and devouring the weaker animal ; but the happiness 
of being captured and devoured is not quite apparent. 
Before this view can be accepted, I think the author of 
it would require to explain why the present arrange- 
ment, which he considers so pleasant, was not adopted 
at first. We believe the animals were at least as happy 
then as now, but the Bible clearly teaches that they 
were not carnivorous. " To every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to everything that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have 
given every green herb for meat ; and it was so."^ 
The security and peace incident to those primeval 
circumstances of the animal world, must haye issued 
in a much larger amount of happiness than can be 
enjoyed under the present carnivorous dispensation. 

There is no doubt that many of the brutes do enjoy 
a " heaven of exuberant health" to which we for the 
most part are utter strangers. Perfect health is itself 
a more wonderful source of enjoyment than many 
know, for few have fully experienced it. Many of the 
beasts enjoy it to the full ; and in their case how much 
that enjoyment is enhanced by an absolute freedom 
from responsibility, and an entire absence af anxiety 
as to future evil, together with a clear conscience in 
reference to all past misdeeds. We are so pressed 
round by duties, and responsibilities, and anxieties, 
that we can but dimly conceive of the animal health 

' Pre-Adamite Earth. « Gen. i. 30. 
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and happiness that are possible — where these hindrances 
have no place. 

Mr. Hamerton, in his work lately published, makes 
a strong case for animal happiness. " The life of the 
brute/' he says, "has commonly one immense com- 
pensation in its favour, the perfection of the individual 
existence is so rarely sacrificed to the prosperity of the 
raca It is not necessary, in order that one hippo- 
potamus should cut his food conveniently, that another 
should lead an unhealthy existence, like a SheflSeld 
grinder ; nor does the comfort of any bird's nest 
require that another bird should slowly poison itself in 
preparing acetates of copper, sulphurets of mercury, or 
oxides of lead. The pride and beauty of a brute are 
never based upon the enduring misery of another brute. 
There is much slaughter in the world of brutes ; but 
there is little slavery, and the killing is done with a 
merciful rapidity, ending life whilst its pulses still beat 
in their energy, and preventing infirmity and age. 
The more we study animals, the more evident it is that 
they live for the most part in the heaven of exuberant 
health. The gladness which we seek, how often vainly, 
in all artificial stimulants— in wine, tea, gin, tobacco, 
opium, and the rest — ^the brute finds in the free coursing 
of his own uncontaminated blood. Our nervous 
miseries, our brain exhaustion, are unknown to him. 
Has not one of the sweetest of our poets, who knew 
those miseries of the intellectual, poured forth in 
immortal verse his passionate longing for the * clear, 
keen joyance' of the skylark ? Which of us has not 
envied the glee of his own dog 1 Human happiness 
may be deeper, but it is never, after earliest infancy, so 
free from aU shadow of sadness or regret.''^ 

F ' Chapters on Animals. 
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But after the largest admissions that may be made 
on this score, it is too plain that the sufferings of many 
of the animals are vastly in preponderance of their 
pleasures. The killing may be done in many cases 
with a "merciful rapidity/' but in other cases the 
victim is tantalised and tortured slowly to death with 
a refinement of cruelty worthy of a Nero. When the 
mouse, for instance, in an evil moment, falls a prey to 
its wily foe, to what alternations of hope and despair 
is it subjected, before it is despatched. And the sense 
of fear by which other animals die a thousand deaths 
before their time, plainly forbids the idea of their 
distresses being compensated by their pleasurea Add to 
this, the privations which so many of them have to 
endure, and the evils which man, from necessity or 
caprice, heaps upon others, and I think it must be 
admitted that theirs is a state of positive suffering. 
Indeed, the author just quoted, notwithstanding his 
plea for their happiness in general, feels compelled to 
single out instances where hardly a trace of happiness 
can be found. . " Thousands of dogs, whole generations 
of them, have known man in no other character than 
that of a merciless commander, punishing the slightest 
error without pity, yet bestowing no reward. There are 
countries where dogs are never fed, where they are left 
to pick up a bare existence amongst the vilest refuse, 
and where they walk like gaunt images of famine, 
doing nature's scavenger work like rats. Yet in every 
one of these miserable creatures- beats the noble 
canine heart — that heart whose depths of devotion 
have never yet been sounded to the bottom; that 
heart which forgets all our cruelty, but not the smallest 
evidence of our kindness."^ 

* Chapters on Animals. 
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It k clear^ then, that at least some of the brutes 
have a vast preponderance of pain in their existence. 
And it would be enough for our present purpose if even 
one animal could be proved upon the whole to be a 
sufferer. The case which I wish to present here is — 
the relation which an animal sustains to. its Creator. 
He is infinitely just in Himself, and possesses, besides, 
absolute power and wisdom, so that the justice of His 
administration can in no case be frustrated. The 
suffering animal, then, how low soever in the scale of 
being, cannot receive less than justice at His hands. It 
may receive more, for He is benevolent as well as just ; 
but it cannot receive less. However man's cruelty 
may intervene, and appear to thwart the intentions of 
the Supreme Governor, His treatment of the one 
suffering animal must be as much above impeachment 
as though it were the only sentient creature in existence. 
Placed in the unhappy circumstances of this life, it 
may really be " delivered over to the tormentors ;" but 
that does not sever the relation between the animal 
and its just Creator and Governor. It would be a 
reflection on His government to suppose that He could 
not, or would not, protect His weak, innocent subjects 
from the cruelties of others of His subjects. His 
administration must be sustained in its righteous 
integrity towards every creature He has made. If, 
then, we find in the present life a manifest failure of 
justice towards even one of these creatures, how is the 
difficulty to be explained 1 Certainly not by asserting 
bluntly that whatever God does must be right. That 
would be a poor defence addressed to one who does 
not believe in God at all, or believing in His existence, 
would be glad to discover some flaw in His govern- 
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ment. Would it not be a more reasonable, as well as 
amore humble solution of the difSculty to suppose 
that the present is to be succeeded by a future state, 
and that other phases of the Divine administration 
shall then be unfolded, demonstrating it to be absolutely 
perfect, when taken as a whole 1 

"I know,'' says an eminent writer, "many will 
think it foolish, and some impious, to speak of the 
immortality of animals. But without this supposition 
I cannot vindicate the ways of God to the horse and 
the ox. To me the immortality of all animals appears 
in harmony with the analogy of nature, rational, 
benevolent, and beautiful" ^ 

It was the contemplation of the sufferings of the 
brutes, viewed in this light, which gave me the first 
conception of their immortality. Apart from this 
conception, their life appears mysterious and anomalous. 
Indeed, the mystery that evidently surrounds them has 
deterred some philosophers jfrom making them the 
subject of investigation at aE If we see the whole of 
the picture now, it appears most grotesque and ill- 
proportioned ; it is more re-assuring to regard the 
present as but the dark ground of the pictm'e, on which 
the future shall yet paint scenes of ineffable gladness, 
and light, and beauty. 



Oh> yet we trust that somehow good 
Wm be the final goal of iU." 



The mystery attaching to the present suffering of 
the brute creation, lies in these three things, none of 
which can, I think, be disputed. 1. The brutes have 
not sinned. 2. Yet they suffer. 3. God is just, 
notwithstanding. This is hallowed ground; let us 
tread it reverently. 

' Parker. 
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Now if suffering be always the result of sin, why 
do the brutes suffer, since they have not sinned ? It 
may readUy be answered— because of Adam's sin. 
Certainly, the curse which fell upon man for his sin, 
glanced from him also to the brutes, and they became 
involved in the general disaster. But this canoot be 
the whole statement of the case, except the beasts 
themselves are to be regarded as transgressors. In that 
case, they suflFer simply for their own sin. But if they 
are really innocent, why are they not protected from 
suflFering? Surely, the crime of one race does not 
nullify the Creator^s relation to another innocent race. 
This would be to expel God from the government of 
His own world. 

But it may be averred that God does in foxst visit 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate Him, 
and that He may in the same way visit man^s 
transgression upon the brutes. I submit that the 
cases are far from being parallel. The parties in the 
one case are those that Tmjte Him; in the other, 
creatures who have not sinned at all. All the suffering 
that comes to us, whether through the medium of our 
fathers' transgression or otherwise, is explainable and 
justifiable. It comes either as a punishment for our 
own personal crimes, or as a discipline necessary to 
the attainment of greater holiness, and the enjoyment 
of greater happiness. In either case, the Divine 
administration is above impeachment. Adam apart 
altogether, there is not a son of humanity to whom 
God 3 dealings, taken as a whole, are not only just, but 
kind. The present is a dispensation of suffering in 
which the whole race is inevitably involved. It is an 
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evidence of the Creator's power as well as mercy, that 
He turns these suflFerings to good account for those that 
love Him, and evolves everlasting benefit from 
present, temporary disorder. And is His justice — ^not 
to say His goodness — to have no place in His 
treatment of a race of innocent creatures? If He 
permits them, for wise ends, to be partakers of 
sufferings for which they are not in any degree 
responsible, is not His justice bound to make them a 
suitable reparation? Such a reparation is plainly not 
their lot in the present life, nor is there any reason why 
it should. We look for a life to come, in which the 
tangled relations of the present time will be ever- 
lastingly adjusted, and the Supreme Arbiter will be 
seen to be holy in all His ways, and righteous in all His 
works. Perhaps it may then be seen 

" That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed^ 

Or cast as rubbieh to the void. 
When God hath made the pile complete." 

This is the view I had taken of the matter, when I 
found that Dr. Adam Clarke had put it forward, 
alipost in the same terms. To make the case as clear 
as possible, I shall quote him at length. 

"1. The brute creation," he says, "never sinned 
against God, nor are they capable of it, and cannot 
consequently be justly liable to punishment. 2. But 
the whole brute creation is in a state of suffering, and 
partake of the common infirmities and privations of 
life, as well as mankind ; they suffer, but who can say 
that they suffer justly? 3. As they appear to be 
necessarily involved in the sufferings of sinful man, 
and yet neither through their fault nor their folly, it is 
natural to suppose that the Judge of all the earth, who 
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ever does right, will find some means by which these 
innocent creatures shall be compensated for their 
sufferings. 4. That they have no compensation here, 
their afflictions, labours, and death prove ; and if they 
are to have any compensation, they must have it in 
another state. 5. God, the fountain of all goodness, 
must have originally designed them for that measure 
of happiness which is suited to the powers with which 
He had endowed them ; but, since the fall of man, 
they never had that happiness, and, in their present 
circumstances, never can. 6. In reference to intelligent 
beings^ God has formed his purpose in reference to their 
happiness, on the ground of their rational natures. He 
has decreed that they shall be happy if they willy all 
the means of it being placed within their power ; and 
if they be ultimately miserable, it is the effect of their 
own unconstrained choice. Therefore, His purpose is 
fulfilled, either in their happiness or misery ; because 
He has purposed that they shall be happy if they 
please, and that misery shall be the result of their 
refusal. 7. But it does not appear that the brute 
creation are capable of this choice ; and it is evident 
that they are not placed in their present misery through 
either their choice or their sin ; and, if no purpose of 
God can be ultimately frustrated, these creatures must 
be restored to that state of happiness for which they 
have been made, and of which they have been deprived 
through the transgression of man. 8. To say that the 
enjoyments which they have in this life are a sufficient 
compensation, is most evidently false ; for, had not sin 
entered into the world, they would have had much 
greater enjoyments, without pain, excessive labours, 
and^toil, and without death, and all those sufferings 
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which arise from its pre-disposing causes. Nor does it 
appear that they have much happiness from eating, 
dxmking, and rest, as they have these only in the 
proportion in which they are necessary to their 
existence as the slaves of men. Therefore, allowing 
that they have even gratification and enjoyment in this 
life, they have much less than they would have had 
had not sin entered into the world ; and, consequently, 
they have been deprived of the greater portion of the 
happiness designed for them by tiieir bountiful Creator. 
9. It is, therefore, obvious that the gracious purpose of 
God has not been fulfilled in them, and that, as they 
have not lost their happiness through their own fault, 
both the beneficence and justice of God are bound to 
make them a reparation. 10. Hence, it is reasonable to 
conclude that, as from the present constitution of 
things, they cannot have the happiness designed for 
them in this state, they must have it in another" 

I think there is some degree of confusion in the 
manner that the Divine justice and goodness are mixed 
up in this argument. Justice is a firm and inexorable 
attribute ; goodness is more elastic and uncertain in its 
operation. We can only guess at some things goodness 
might do ; we think we are certain of some things that 
justice rmist do. Hence the plea founded on justice 
alone is more conclusive. It may be put briefly, 
thus: — 1. The brutes are innocent creatures. 2. God's 
justice requires that innocent creatures shall not suffer 
ultimately, and upon the whole. 3. But the brutes do 
suffer at present. 4. Therefore they must in some 
way or at some time be suitably recompensed. 6. But 
they are not recompensed in the present life. 6. They 
must, therefore, be recompensed in a future life. . To 
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this may be added — 7. God's power makes future 
recompense easy. I fail to see which of the first five 
of these propositions can be disputed ; and if they be 
accepted, the conclusion is inevitable. 

The same view, I may remark here, has been put 
forwaxd on purely natural grounds. " I do not know," 
says Tucker, " whether I shall give offence by taking 
notice, that the brutes often end their lives in misery 
and torment, and inferring from thence, that since 
God, who never terminates His views upon evil, calls 
upon them too for their payments. He will find 
methods of securing to them likewise their purchase/' ^ 

Now if this plea for the immortality of the brutes, 
founded on the Divine justice alone, be taken as sound, 
it is strongly confirmed by a consideration of the Divine 
benevolence. The two things tend the same way ; I 
have separated them merely for the sake of exactness. 
If the one shuts us up to the conclusion that there 
must be a state of reparation, the other leaves us to 
imagine many probable circumstances associated with 
it 

Wesley takes some account of this benevolence, 
and with some enthusiasm urges it as a plea for the 
final restoration of the whole animal race. '^ Is not the 
very form, the outward appearance of many of these 
creatures, as horrid as their dispositions? Where is 
the beauty which was stamped upon them, when they 
came first out of the hands of their Creator 1 Yet their 
features, ugly as they are at best, are frequently made 
more deformed than usual, when they are distorted by 
pain, which they cannot avoid, any more than the 
wretched sons of men. Fain of various kinds, weak- 

* Light of Nature. 
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nesB^ sickness, diseases inniiinerable, come upon them, 
perhaps from within, perhaps from one another, perhaps 
from the inclemency of seasons, from fire, haU, snow 
or storm, or from a thousand causes which they cannot 
foresee or prevent. But will the creature, will even the 
brute creation, always remain in this deplorable 
condition ? God forbid that we should affirm this, or 
even entertain such a thought They *shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption,' into * glorious liberty,' 
even a measure, according as they are capable of the 
* liberty of the children of God/ The whole brute 
creation will undoubtedly be restored not only to the 
vigour, strength and swiftness, which they had at their 
creation, but to a far higher degree of each than they 
ever enjoyed. They will be restored, not only to that 
measure of 'understanding which they had in Paradise, 
but to a degree of it as much higher than that, as the 
understanding of an elephant is beyond that of a worm. 
And whatever affections they had in the garden of God 
will be restored with vast increase, being exalted and 
refined in a manner which we ourselves are not now able 
to comprehends The liberty they then had will be 
completely restored, and they will be free in all their 
motions. They will be delivered from all irregular 
appetites, from aU unruly passions, from every disposi- 
tion that is either evil in itself, or has any tendency to 
evil. No rage will be found in any creature, no 
fierceness, no cruelty, or thirst for blood. At the same 
time, there can be no reasonable doubt, but all the 
horridness of their appearance, and all the deformity 
of their aspect, will vanish away, and be exchanged 
for their primeval beauty. And with their beauty, 
their happiness will return, to which there can be no 
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obstruction. As there will be nothing within, so there 
will be nothing without, to give them any uneasiness ; 
no heat or cold, no storm or tempest, but one perennial 
sprmg. * 

Such details as these serve to illustrate the main 
thing for which I contend, — ^that there shall be a state 
of reparation. I do not myself venture upon any details, 
for I have no premises from which they can be strictly 
inferred. I take more tenable ground, I think, in 
insisting only on the necessity and certainty of suitable 
reparation ; the various circumstauces of such reparation 
may not only surpass, but entirely differ from, the best 
conceptions we can form of it. 

It will be observed that the view I have here 
attempted to recommend — future restitution for present 
suffering — is put forward as one solution of ah admitted 
difficulty. It may not be perfect or satisfactoiy ; the 
question is, can a more perfect or satisfactory one be 
advanced 1 If so, I shaU be the first to acknowledge 
it. The difficulty, be it observed, cannot be denied ; 
it stares us in the face; I have neither created nor 
augmented it. The brutes suffer, but they have not 
sinned, and do not merit suffering. There is the 
difficulty; it remains to be explained; and the explana- 
tion I have attempted appears to me to be the least 
open to exception. 

I have no doubt some may dispose of the whole 
matter, as they conveniently dispose of many others, 
by saying, "Secret things belong unto the Lord." 
But I beg to observe that this pre-supposes a future 
state of things in which secret things will be made 
plain, and present difficulties wiU be everlastingly 

^ Sermon Lev. 
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adjuBted. We constantly resort to tliis idea of a future 
and final settlement of affairs tliat would otherwise be 
inexplicable. Without this gladsome beam of hope 
that comes &om the future and the unseen, human Irfe 
would be a series of enigmas. Now all I claim is, that 
the suffering of the animals shall be taken as one of the 
difficulties of this life, for the just settlement of which 
a future state of reparation is indispensable. 
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lY plea for the immortality of the brutes 
places me under no logical necessity of 
explaining how they are disposed of in a 
future state. It remains, rather, with those 
who reject this plea, to produce some insuperable 
difficulty in this direction ; but I think this will not 
be undertaken by any who possess the least power of 
reflection. " All difBcuIties," says Butler, " as to the 
manner how the brutwi are disposed of, are so apparently 
and wholly founded in our ignorance, that it is 
wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, but 
such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted 
with the whole system of things."^ 

Yet, although under no obligation to solve such 
supposed difficulties, it may serve to illustrate the 
matter a little, by indulging in one or two suppositionB 

' Analc^. 
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as to how the animals might be disposed of. These 
can be no more than suppositions ; but if reasonable, 
they may invest the main idea with details of form and 
colour, necessary to some minds for a conception of 
what would otherwise be too abstrusa 

I have already noticed one not improbable destiny 
of the animals, if man's transgression had not cut short 
their mortal life. There are many circumstances that 
point to the present dispensation of things as unsuitable 
to last for ever. But it is easy to conceive that when 
the earth had been fully replenished with both men 
and animals, a change might have passed upon both, 
whereby their numbers would not further increase, and 
thus the earth might have become their everlasting 
home. The idea of such a radical and sudden change 
coming upon them is not far-fetched, for we know that 
it shall really occur to those of the human race who 
are living at the last day. "In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,'' the corruptible, mortal bodies of 
the redeemed shall then put on incorruption and 
immortality. The new state to which they shall then 
be introduced will be so different from the present, that 
they shall no longer " increase and multiply ; " hence- 
forth they shall "neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage, but be as the angels of God." In such 
circumstances, what could have been more natural than 
that the brutes should undergo a like change, and 
continue still to associate with men under a new 
dispensation 1 

But this prospect, however reasonable it might 
have been at first, is now modified by one disturbing 
element. With sin, death came both upon men and 
beasts. It is not necessary now to wind up the present 
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dispeDsation in the way I have supposed— that is, by 
causing a total change of nature suddenly to pass upon 
all forms of life. Death steps in, and keeps constantly 
thinning the ranks of men and animals, and so — 
paradoxical as he is — ^really gives our world a* new 
lease of life. Thus death changes the present aspect 
of things ; but here his influence ends. That change 
which we have supposed likely to pass upon men if 
they had remained innocent, wUl really pass upon them 
at the last. The only difference is, that death post- 
pones the final consummation of all things. And what 
is lost in time may be gained in numbers. The human 
race will be much more numerous at the last, than it 
could possibly have been if death had not prolonged 
our history. We do not lose our dead ; they shall live 
again ; the souls of men, till then existing independent 
of their bodies, shall animate them once more, under 
circumstances suitable to a new dispensation. 

Now what should hinder that the beasts might be 
also so revived ? Such an event would be in harmony 
both with a general and particular analogy. The 
yearly resurrection of the foliage and flowers of the 
earth, as well as of many forms of animal life, instead 
of direct, new creations of these things, is favourable 
to the idea of a final resurrection of the brutes. If 
they have an immortal part, which has appeared highly 
probable, it is more likely than not to be clothed with 
some form of a material body ; and if so, it is more 
agreeable with nature's known operations, that the germ 
of their present bodies should be utilized for that 
purpose, rather than that new bodies should be specially 
created. 

The particular analogy favourable to this view Ls, 
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the resurrection of the human race. It may not be 
Btrictly accurate to speak of this great fact as a mere 
analogy, because our knowledge of it is due solely to 
Kevelation, and what is more, the prospect of its 
realisation, on the part of the righteous, depends on 
the fact that their living Head himself rose jfrom the 
grave as the first fruits of all that sleep in Him. All I 
mean to say is, that the certainty of this resurrection, 
however derived, is, along with other circumstances, 
favourable to the resurrection of the brutes. Of course, 
the resurrection of the body is not essential to the 
immortality either of men or beasts; but the probability 
of it in the case of the brutes, suggested by the 
certainty of it in the case of men, illustrates, and to 
some extent, confirms the main idea I have been trying 
to develop. 

But of what service would the animals be to man 
in a future state ? In reply, I may fairly ask — Of what 
service are they now, or why were they placed along 
with him in Paradise ? Deducting the few that toil 
for our ease, or are slaughtered for our food, they appear 
to be connected with us very remotely indeed; so 
much so as to be of no practical service to us whatever. 
Think of the air, throbbing with the pulsations of 
\ insect life ; think of the dark caverns of ocean, 
thousands of fathoms deep, where myriads of creatures 
find a convenient home ; think of the worlds of 
animalcules, practically as far removed from us as the 
inhabitants of other planets ; and say, what relations 
do we sustain to all these ? Yet, doubtless, they 
have not been made in vara; they may fulfil other 
purposes, and sustain other relations of which we 
can form no conception. Who, then, shall exclude 
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them from bearing some useful part in a future 
state ? What do we know of that future state 1 
Strictly, perhaps not more than the unborn babe knows 
of this mundane life on which it is soon to enter. 
And if we know so little of the conditions, and terms, 
and manner of our own life hereafter, it is mere pre- 
sumption to suppose that a suitable place and provision 
may not be found for other beings, though of different 
rank and intelligence. 

The details with which we are apt in our fancies to 
invest the economy of a future world, are generally, 
perhaps, either too spiritual or too material. Less 
advanced thinkers, I suppose, usually fall into the first 
extreme. With these, a future state is something like 
a trance, in which celestial sights and sounds steal upon 
the senses with a deUcious vagueness, and the mind is 
held in a state of rapt, ecstatic contemplation. To such 
minds the idea of vigorous intelligence and activity is 
hardly admissible ; social intercourse would be con- 
sidered derogatory to the purity of such a state ; and 
of course the presence of the brutes would be a perfect 
monstrosity. Without going into details, I may be 
allowed to say that such visionary and impractical 
views are not agreeable either with reason or the tenor 
of Scripture. The best type of heaven we have yet 
seen, was our own earthly Eden. That Paradise, of 
course, is not to be reproduced in all its materialistic 
details ; but since the animals had a place there, it is 
not unreasonable to think that they may be eligible 
occupants of a future w6rld. Even if their capacities 
should never be greatly enlarged, we should hesi- 
tate to exclude them, ks Butler observes, "The 
economy of the universe might require that there 

G 
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should be living creatures without any capacities of 
this kind/^^ 

But if the brutes can be thus reasonably disposed 
of, without supposing a great improvement of their 
powers, the prospect of their futurity is still more 
reasonable when we consider that their capacities may 
be very much enlarged. I have already adverted to 
the fact that progress appears to be the order of nature. 
If man is to be beautified and improved for his entrance 
upon a future state, the brutes may be improved and 
elevated in the same proportion. It is possible they 
may minister to his happiness in the future in a far 
higher degree than they do at present. In fact, that 
may be the summit of their happiness — ^to contribute 
to ours. They may enjoy a heaven of delight in 
yielding to man their perfect love and loyalty, and 
receiving in return the tokens of his friendslup and 
favour. As satellites revolve round planets, and as 
the planets all revolve round the sun, so the inferior 
creatures may for ever revolve round the superior, as 
these in their turn revolve round the infinite Centre of 
all intelligence and goodness. 

But after all, it is not necessary to identify the 
future of the animals directly with our own. We are 
but one race in a vast gradation of intelligences, and 
ours is but one world among myriads. I have had the 
honour, lately, of making a small contribution to the 
evidence for the habitation of the planets, and I think 
that doctrine is now held to be all but demonstrated. '^ 

Now we cannot pretend to any knowledge of the 
social or moral history of those worlds ; all that can 
fairly be claimed for them is, that they are scenes of 

' Analogy. * The Stajry Hosts. 
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animation, activity and intelligence. But so much 
being granted, it is surely more agreeable with analogy 
to suppose that the beings which fulfil a certain purpose 
in one sphere should be in process of time transferred 
to another, rather than that they should be extinguished 
altogether, and a new race of beings expressly created. 
In the first place, extinction is contrary to all known 
analogy ; and in the next place, we have the analogy 
of our own expected transfer to another world when 
we have done with this. When the inferior creatures, 
then, have fulfilled the purposes of their existence on 
this globe, what more likely than that they should be 
translated to another ? In such a case, they might be 
made to subserve the interests, and promote the happi- 
ness of a much higher order of beings than the human 
race, and the delights of that higher service might be 
to them a heaven of perfect happiness. 

Or, again, it is easy to conceive that they might be 
the chief occupants of another sphere. With a new 
dignity and improvement suitable to their new circum- 
stances, they might in their turn be ministered to by 
an inferior race. We regard the brutes here as 
possessing a kind of intelligence distinguished chiefly 
from our own by not being progressive. But we see a 
very short way into the whole system of things. It 
may yet appear that the brutes do progress, but in a 
difierent order fi:om ourselves. Our progress in 
mental attainments goes on constantly, but very 
slowly, and almost unconsciously ; and it is probable 
the ransomed souls of men will progress so for ever. 
What if it should appear that the brutes progress by 
successive and definite strides, and not by constant 
gradients W' The present may be the first phase only 
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of their intelligence, which new circumstances are 
required to develop into a second stage; and still 
other circumstances and dispensations may be in store 
for them, whereby they shall be lifted from one mental 
elevation to another, and from one scene of existence 
to another, throughout an endless eternity. 

In estimating such possibilities as these, wherein 
the plans and purposes of the Creator are involved, 
we need to expand our conceptions beyond the narrow 
sphere of our own observation and experiences. We 
need to remember that we see but a very small part of 
the whole economy of things. We need to remember 
that God is wise, and does Lthing in vain. We need 
to remember that He is good, and delights in the 
diflfusion of happiness. We need to remember that 
He possesses infinite power for the accomplishment of 
His purposes. We need to remember that He has 
infinite space at His disposal wherein to evolve the 
material displays of His glory. We need to remember 
that a past eternity has been witnessing the outgoings 
of His wisdom, and power, and goodness, — and that 
the future stretches out eternally, waiting to receive 
the impress of His perfections. The more we are 
imbued with such conceptions as these, the less will we 
be disposed to draw a line either in the world of matter 
or of mind, beyond which we will dare to suppose that 
the energies of Omnipotence and Goodness have not 
extended. 

Such possibilities, then, as I have noted, in reference 
to the ultimate disposal of the brutes, are intended to 
illustrate the main idea of their immortality. I need 
not repeat here, that I do not commit myself to any 
one of these possibilities. They are put forward merely 
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as reasonable hypotheses, to remove possible objections. 
Since these, as well as many other, reasonable possi- 
bilities occur to us who understand comparatively little 
of the whole matter, we may rest assured that if the 
animals really are immortal, there can be no difficulty 
in allotting them a suitable place and destiny in the 
economy of the universe. 
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HAVE thua endeavoured to state the chief 
considerations that have occurred to me as 
favourable to the immortality of the animal 
creation. Let us review these very briefly, 
that we may estimate, if possible, their total value in 
reference to this question. 

The importance of the enquiry appeared chiefly 
from its connection with another of infinitely greater 
consequence — that of our own natural immortality. I 
have not sought to invest the one subject with any 
factitious importance because of its bearing upon the 
other that so closely concerns ourselves ; nor have 1 
pretended that there are not weighty considerations in 
fevour of our own immortality that are not applicable 
to that of the inferior creatures ; but certainly, whatever 
legitimate claim can be advanced for the future of the 
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animals confinns and illustrates the immortality of 
man. In the probable future of the brutes, our 
dearest instinct of a life beyond the present is pleasingly 
confirmed, while the dark fancies of those who would 
make our immortality merely conditional, is seen 
to be bom of a hope that shall ultimately make 
ashamed. 

The reasonableness of an enquiry into the probable 
futurity of the animals, I considered sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact, that such a view has been held 
by many of various times and countries, and deduced 
from different premises. And the fact that this doctrine 
is found in various forms mixed up with many of the 
faiths of the world, I considered as suggestive of its 
origin,- — either that it is a true human instinct, or more 
likely, a garbled but true tradition derived from the 
progenitors of our race. 

But, preferring Revelation to tradition, w^e next 
turned to enquire whether the Bible has thrown any 
light upon the subject. I cited the various passages 
that appear to bear upon it, and we found that while 
none of them can fairly be interpreted in favour of the 
negative view, there is one at least that some have 
claimed as a direct affirmation on the positive side of 
the question. As the passage, however, is admittedly 
obscure, we considered it more fair to lay no special 
stress upon it. The total result of Scripture evidence 
we considered to be on the whole favourable to the 
view 1 have tried to advocate, without preteiiding to 
specify details. In fact, the direct evidence would 
appear to lie almost entirely outside of Revelation. 

But then, we considered it important to note the 
indirect teaching of Scripture, especially in reference to 
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the animals in Paradise. My object in referring to 
them was to show that no death occurred amongst 
them while man remained innocent. A variety of 
considerations were urged in favour of this view which, 
although beset with some diflSculties, I venture to think 
is the most consonant both with reason and Revelation. 
And if the brutes were immortal then, there is the 
strongest reason to beheve they are so still. The death 
whicf ca,ne upoa m>m, consequent upon his transsres- 
sion, left his soul intrinsically as munortal as ever : it 
would not be reasonable, then, to suppose that the 
brutes, upon whom death came but incidentally, diould 
not also retain the germ of immortality which they 
inherited at first. 

The strongest objection to the supposed original 
immortality of the brutes we conceived to be that 
furnished by the fossiliferous remains of animals of a 
period far anterior to Adam. These would appear to 
point to death as the law of animal life under all 
circumstances. I pointed out, however, that we do not 
know what moral causes may have accounted for the 
death of the Geological animals ; the objection, there- 
fore, takes too much for granted. Till we are acquainted 
with some details of the moral history of our globe 
under those remote dispensations when death did 
undoubtedly reign amongst the animals, we cannot 
positively affirm that death was the law of the animals 
in Paradise. 

In confirmation of this opixiion, I instanced the 
probability of the brutes originally possessing the 
faculty of speech. This supposition, taken in connec- 
tion with the extreme probability of the serpent being 
then the chief of the brute . creation, I claimed to be 
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more reasonable than many others that have been 
invented to account for some peculiar circumstances 
connected with the fall. I did not pretend that 
articulate language could in itself be held to be anything 
like a symbol of immortality ; but if the animals 
possessed it, they must be a more dignified and impor- 
tant race than they are usually accounted, and in so far, 
more promising candidates for a future state of 
existence. 

Thus far Kevelation shed an indirect Ught upon our 
way ; so we had next to consider one or two circum- 
stances pertaining solely to reason and observation. 
And first, we enquired if there is anything reaUy 
discoverable in the nature of animal intelligence 
suggestive of extinction, as distinguished from the 
mental powers of man in which so many profess to 
have discovered the germ and principle of immortaUty. 
We found that when the arbitrary and ambiguous 
terms reason and instinct are withdrawn, there remains 
no discernible quality in the nature of mind or intelli- 
gence that is not present in a greater or less degree in 
men and animals alike. There may be a great difference 
in the degree of intelligence, where none can be found 
in the hind of it. And even where we can observe a 
difference of kind, such a difference by no means marks 
the distinction between human and animal intelligence, 
for the two kinds are to be found in both. Hence, 
wherein the presence of mind may be held to be 
indicative of its survival of the corporeal vehicle that 
encloses it, the lowest as well as the highest forms of 
intelligence must be included in the prospect. And in 
confirmation of this view, I availed myself of the 
authority of the prince of ' analogical reasoners, who 
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could nor logically exclude the animals from his 
argument for the immortality of man. 

We were thus led to glance at the natural vitality 
of the thinking principle. So far as can be discovered, 
there is no evidence of the extinction of inteUigence of 
any form or degree, nor can we conceive of any force 
adequate to destroy it. It may appear to be destroyed, 
but we are not, therefore, to assume that it is so. A 
child may light a bundle of straw, and the few charred 
remnants of the fire may seem to present evidences of 
annihilation ; but a little further acquaintance with the 
real nature of things shows that not a particle of the 
whole material has gone to loss. Or again, in the case 
of a body moving with a great velocity, the opinion 
might readily be formed that such an impetus would 
soon exhaust itself ; but the fact is, that unless some 
external, counteracting force is brought to bear upon 
it, the body would never either cease or slacken its 
career. Such analogies highly favour the idea that the 
immaterial, mysterious principle by which thought is 
generated — whether in an angel, a man, or a worm — 
will never die. 

But for the abstruseness and comparative novelty 
of this theory, I should have placed it first, as a 
fundamental principle, of which the other considerations 
adduced might be taken as illustrations. In so far 
as this vitality of the immaterial creation can be vin- 
dicated, the immortality of the brutes is demonstrated ; 
and the other probabilities to which I have adverted, 
as well as many more that may suggest themselves, 
may be admitted as illustrations merely of that funda- 
mental principle. Possibly, however, neither the present 
state of science, nor the tone and education of the 
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public mind, woulcj warrant such a treatment of the 
subject to be attempted. But the abstruseness of one 
age is sometimes a truism of the next. 

Turning, then, from this theoretic view of the 
matter, I considered the practical argument arising out 
of the present sufferings, of the animal creation. Having 
found that their condition is undoubtedly one of suf- 
fering, the difficulty presents itself of reconciling that 
suffering with their innocence, considering that their 
Judge and ours always does right. And, upon a calm 
review of the circumstances of the case, we ventured 
to recommend the idea of a future state of reparation, 
as the most reasonable solution of the difficulty, — a 
difficulty, be it observed, which we have neither created 
nor increased. 

I may be permitted here to note two alternatives, 
either of which may be accepted by those who reject 
this theory of future reparation. One is, that the 
brutes sinned in a former state, and that now they 
are suffering the rewards due to their deeds. The 
other is, that they have sinned in the present state, and 
are now, in part or in whole, expiating their crimes. 
Those who reject both these views will, I hope, adopt 
the one I have recommended, or suggest a better, viz., 
that a future state is indispensable, to adjust the dis- 
torted relations, and recompense the necessary evils 
of the present. 

We looked, then, lastly, at one supposed objection 
to the immortality of the brutes — that connected with 
the disposal of them in a future world. We found, 
however, that such an objection is founded whoUy in 
our ignorance, and arises out of our very contracted 
and partial view of the whole scheme of things. And 
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we noted a few reasonable possibilities, intended to 
show that the ultimate disposal of the brutes, instead 
of being beset with any difficulty at all, may be but 
the natural, and just, and necessary development of a 
great plan and purpose, of which we here see but a 
very small part. 

And now, what is the total value of the evidence 
furnished by these various considerations ? I would 
be far from claiming to have established the immor- 
tality of the brutes beyond a reasonable doubt. There 
are few things so established. But I would go so far 
as to claim this to be a debatable question. It does not 
seem extravagant to demand that the matter be inves- 
tigated. Let the subject be removed from the category 
of things that are assumed into that of things to be 
examined. And if the ideas I have here tried to put 
together serve in any degree to elucidate the truth, 
whatever that may be, I shall be satisfied. 

But I think some need to be reminded that the 
point to be decided is — not what can be demonstrated, 
but what is most probable. I have stated elsewhere 
that " I take it as an evidence of our imperfection that 
we have to deal with probability at all ; and the little 
of absolute certainty that is attainable, I take as an 
earnest of that better state where not even the highest 
degree of probability can have place. '^ ^ Is the evidence, 
then, for the extinction of the brutes weightier or 
clearer than that for their immortality ? " In questions 
of difficulty,'' says Butler, " or such as are thought so, 
where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is 
njDt seen, if the result of examination be that there 
appears, upon the whole, any of the lowest presumption 

* The Starry Hosts. 
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on one side, and none on the other, or a greater 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question, even in matters 
of speculation/'^ 

It will appear from hence, that we are not 
warranted in assuming the extinction of the brutes, 
until their immortality is proved. Rather the contrary, 
I should say, if we are to assume anything. Have we 
not as much, or more, right to assume that whatever is 
now in existence will remain in existence, than that 
anything will cease to be ? We have seen we would 
not be warranted in assuming that matter wiU ever be 
annihilated, or that a body now in motion will ever 
cease to move, except we can discover some adequate 
cause to produce such an effect. Why, then, do we 
assume that mind will ever be annihilated ? We have 
no evidence of such a phenomenon having occurred, 
and we know of nothing calculated to bring it about. 
No ; I should think it more reasonable to assume that 
the brutes are immortal, till the contrary is proved. 
But we have not sought to assume anything ; and I 
would invite others to the same neutral ground. Let 
the question be settled by evidence alone. What I 
have produced for the one side of the question may be 
ill arranged ; it may be inconclusive ; it may be weak ; 
some of it may be worthless. But what evidence is 
forthcoming on the other side ? Let that be stated, 
that we may see which preponderates. And whatever 
view appears best sustained by evidence — ^not which is 
demonstrated — ^is iJhe one that ought to claim our 
conviction, and enlist our sympathy. 

But what concern is it of ours though the 
immortality of the brutes could be established? 

' Analogy. 
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Would not a consciousness of the fact even add to our 
anxiety and sense of responsibility in our relations 
with them ? Well, I think it would be no loss if our 
sense of responsibility were so quickened that we 
would treat the inferior animals with every possible 
consideration and kindness. The public mind at the 
present time is peculiarly sensitive about our relations 
to the brutes. Very lately a Cruelty to Animals Bill 
was before our legislature ; and for many months past 
a Kterary war has been waged in our journals on the 
practice of vivisection. These things point to better 
times for some of the atiimals ; and it must be confessed 
we are not too early in taking steps in this direction. 
I imagine, however, that our conduct to the brutes will 
not be sensibly modified by any considerations of their 
immortality. Our relations with some of them are 
too practical and indispensable to be greatly afiected 
by any anticipations of what their state may be when 
their service to us is ended. Besides, we have an 
unmistakable, Divine warrant for using the animals 
for our convenience and comfort ; and any reluctance 
to so use them, notwithstanding their immortality, 
would be the weakness of mere sentiment. We do 
not usually betray such weakness in requiring the 
subservience of our fellow-man, who is admitted to be 
as immortal as ourselves. 

But I would take higher ground. I have already 
adverted to the illustration of our own immortality 
that is furnished by the probable futurity of the 
animals. The prospect of an endless existence of the 
lowest forms of intelligence is surely not fa^vourable 
either to our ultimate extinction or conditional immor- 
tality. If the brtrtes are to live for ever, it is not 
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likely that " you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, 
shall melt into the infinite azure of the past."^ And 
if the brutes, being immortal, have yet not that moral 
character which some suppose to be in man the con- 
ditional, qualifying element for a future life, we must 
conclude that we are naturally and inevitably immortal, 
whether for weal or woe. 

The very possibility of all created beings being 
destined for an endless future, opens up to the Christian 
mind a boundless prospect of the glories that are yet 
to be revealed. In view of such a possibility, our 
minds expand to a nobler contemplation of the wonder- 
ful works of God, and we begin to see how He may 
have filled His universe with exhibitions of His power 
and goodness that shall furnish themes of everlasting 
admiration and praise. The innumerable worlds that 
teem in space may be but the " many mansions^' of 
the Father s house ; and the various ranks of beings 
that people those worlds may be but the one family of 
heaven and earth. 

Now we walk by faith, and not by sight. Till we 
pass the boundary of this mortal state, faith can but 
dimly anticipate those things that eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived. But 
it is the privilege of faith, within reasonable limits, to 
summon science and philosophy to assist the intelligent 
contemplation of the realities of a future life. With 
the dawn of that perfect day, faith shall be developed 
into vision, probability shall merge into certainty, 
and the shadows of this imperfect state shall for ever 
flee away. 

'Tyndall. 
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OPINIONS. 

From the Rt Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Hawarden. 

"I have read with much interest the work entitled The Starry 
Hosts, on which you have bestowed so much laudable reasoning, and 
I am able to go quite as far as Dr. Chalmers goes in the fine passage you 
have quoted towards your conclusion." 



From the Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" There is much interesting matter in Mr. Hamilton's work, apart 
altogether from his views on the main topic. For example, the pages 
devoted to a statement of the physical basis on which the Prophets and 
the Psalmist rested their grand views of the majesty, power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator are exceedingly well put. The whole is 
written in a fine Christian spirit. . . . We can bear cordial 
testimony to the reverence and general ability which characterise the 
discussion of his subject." 

From the Northern WHiiSi 

'^ Mr. Hamilton needs no apology for taking the same side as Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Huy-ghens, and many other astronomers, who held that 
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• 
the planets have been created to be the seats of life, and the abodes of 
inteUigence. . . . Oar author's illustration taken from the lighting 
of a room, is remarkably well brought out Mr. Hamilton lays down 
four solid principles, which he applies with great skiU to his subject. 
. . . We cannot enter farther into the subject, nor notice his 
exceedingly able answers to objections based upon the apparent desolation 
of the moon, and the supposed temperature of the planets, besides other 
considerations of a theological character. The whole subject is discussed 
in a remarkably clear, cogent, and undogmatic style, and the author 
carries us almost fascinated from the first page to the last." 



From the Londokobrbt Sentinel. 

''Mr. Hamilton is well versed in astronomy, and adduces very 
cogent arguments to sustain his theory. It is by fsur the best treatise 
on the plurality of worlds since Sir David Brewster's famous essay, 
written a quarter century ago. He maintains there is nothing adverse to 
revelation or inconsistent with science in the belief that those myriad 
orbs, rolling through space, are peopled with living intelligences. It is 
a brighter and more consoling theory than that Atomism which consigns 
us into ' the infinite azure of the past.' . . . Mr. Hamilton has ably 
treated a mysterious subject, which expands the mind and raises it to a 
sublimer contemplation of the wonderful works of God. The Christian 
and scientist will be edified and instructed by his learned treatise on 
The Starry HosU," 

From the Glasgow Herald. 

" The Starry HostSy as its title states, is a plea for the habitation of 
the planets. Mr. Hamilton, its writer, displays considerable eloquence 
in his treatment of the subject." 



From the Rev. Richard Smyth, D.D., M.P., Professor of Theoljogy, 

Magee College, Londonderry. 

" I have read your treatise on The Starry Hosts with sincere pjijoasure. 
The language is exalted and appropriate, the argument conclusive, and 
the whole subject invested with great interest. I trust the work will 
bavt a circulation commensurate with its merits, which are very great. 



ff 



From the Dublin Daily Express. 

"This little work is one more contribution to the much-vexed 
question of a plurality of worlds, and, as it is written in a clear, intel- 
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ligible style, and comprised in a moderate compass, it nvill well repay 
perusal. Mr. 'Hamilton undoubtedly adduces very strong arguments to 
prove that the phenomenon of animal life is not confined to the surface 
of this earth, and probably most of his readers, if not already of that 
opinion, will adopt it before they arrive at the end of the treatise." 



From the Southport News. 

■ 

" In this book Mr. Hamilton endeavours to prove by analogies, both 
religious and scientific, that the stars are inhabited ; and it must be 
confessed that he has made out a fair case. His book exhibits a great 
deal of familiarity with Holy Writ, and also with astronomical lacts. 
. . . Those who desire to carry this subject further for themselves 
cannot do better than obtain Mr. Hanulton's book.'' 



From the Bsv. William Magill, Cork, Moderator of the Qeneral 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

" I have read your work on The Starry Hosts with much interest and 
much pleasure. The style is clear, and, in simple stateliness, suited to 
the grandeur of the subject. The matter is weignty, and the arguments 
well put and well arranged. The sublime and wonderful facts of 
physical astronomy axe marshalled with great effect, and urged with 
power. There is an antecedent probability of immense strength that 
the worlds are made for intelligent beings. Your contribution to the 
affirmative side of this question is important, timely, and worthy of the 
sul^ect And the way you apply it to reveal and exalt the glory of God 
in His wisdom, power, and goodness, stamps your book 'with solid value. 
In these times of 'trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy,' a treatise 
reasoned with such calm dignity, on such a hightheme, is a desideratum." 



From the London Litebabt World. 

<<In this doctrine the writer contends that thus we may 'mingle 
with the universe' in a loftier sense .than we ever exj^erienc^ before ; 
that it forcibly illustrates several of the Divine perfections, sucli^ as the 
greatness and goodness of God, and His mercy to our fallen race. . . 
Id spite of Qur author's enthusiasm, his argument is worth looking at' 



From the Londonderry Standard. 

''The book consists of eleven consecutive chapters of moderate 
length, and we perused the first three chapters without any special 
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attraction in the way of novelty, or of original thonght We found the 
book, however, rapidly growing in interest ; the fourth and fifth chapters 
greatly intensified this ^ling ; but when we came to the sixth chapter, 
in which the author, after having laid his foundations fast and sure in 
the preceding disquisitions, opens up his prime argument, based upon 
the startling sketch of a supposed ^mad architect,' the originality, 
completeness, and logical power of the author's deduction firom Divine 
analogy burst upon us at once, and from this point to the close of the 
volume his disquisition is at once novel, charming, instructive, and 
powerfully convincing, while imbued with a reverential and deeply 
religious spirit. There is no pretence, nor show, nor merely literary 
ambition, nor any self-display aimed at in this excellent littie volume, 
though the author has evidently mastered all the results of modem 
science in connexion with his subject, and has read much and thought 
deeply on all the questions which he discusses. His great interest nes 
in displaying the magnitude of Divine ^ower, and the unsearchable 
depths of Divine wisdom, as exemplified in the ' starry creation ;' his 
absorbing earnestness in this respect constituting one grand charm of 
his book. 'An undevout astronomer,' the poet truly says, 'is mad;' 
but let readers of Mr. Hamilton's book peruse his disquisition carefully 
to the end, and we engage for it that they will rise from the study of its 
lucid arguments moire deeply impressed than ever with the greatness, 
grandeur, inconceivable extent, and especially with the illimitable 
beneficence and skill by which the Divine economy of our universe is 
visibly characterised." 



From the Rev. Robbbt Watts, D.D., Professor of Theology, 

Assembly's College, Belfast. 

" I read the volume through the day I received it. I agree with 
you in your conclusion, and approve of the scientific caution with which 
you state it. It is wise as it is scientific to say that the planets are made 
to be inhabited, inasmuch as some of them are not as yet cooled down 
to the point demanded, so far as we can judge, by the constitution of 
animal and vegetable organisms." 



From the Glasgow Young Men's Christian Magazine. 

" This work deserves more than a parsing notice. At the outset the 
author may appear to lay himself open to the charge of being tedious in 
making his premises plain to the less informed, but the advantage is 
obvious as he proceeds. . . . His 8th chapter is a masterpiece of 
analogy, which we could wish to quote at length, but space forbids. He 
seems to revel in those Psalms wnich exhibit the power and wisdom of 
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the Creator as evidenced in His works. Altogether, Mr. Hamilton very 
modestly states his case, and his arguments — accompanied with a quiet 
humour — are followed out with a logical sequence which render his 
conclufiionB irresistible.'' 



From the Belfast News-Letter. 

'* Zealously and ably advocated. We recognise the literary merits 
of the treatise. It contains a laree amount of valuable information 
concerning astronomical objects, and the argument throughout is of the 
most reverent character as regards the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
the Supreme." 



From the Bristol Mercury. 

" After pointing out that there is nothing in revealed religion at 
variance with the idea of planetary habitation, or a plurality of worlds, 
the author proceeds, with considerable cogency and ability, to advance 
in a series of propositions various reasons for believing the planets to be 
the abode of mtelligences — a creed, he contends, that has the effect of 
vastly exalting our ideas of the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. 
. . . Mr. Hamilton's arguments will naturally appeal to different 
readers with different degrees of force, but we think it will be generally 
admitted that he has approached the subject in a thoughtfal spirit." 



From the Rev. Robinson Scott, D.D., President of Methodist 

College, Belfast. 

" I have read your work on the 'Plurality of Worlds* with interest 
In my opinion, its statement of the question is clear, the argument 
conclusive, and its lessons profitable." 



From the York Herald. 

'' The author writes freely and religiously on the theme, and will 
strengthen the belief of all who are already disposed to regard the planets 
as parts of some universal economy, in which sentient and intellectual 
beings can hardly fail to figure. He maintains four propositions. . . 
These propositions are worked out with considerable sull, and, as we 
are already disnosed to believe in the habitation of the planeto, we cannot 
undertake to determine what effect the total argument would have on 
others of a contrary disposition." 
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From the Belfast Mobnino News. 

" In the present treatise the author undertakes to show to a moral 
certainty that the planets are inhabited as our earth. We must say that 
he has shown himself to be thoroughly at home in the diecussion of his 
subject, haying made himself acquainted with its arguments, and 
mastered its details. Not that the author merely giyes a reproduction 
of the arguments that haye appeared in other works, for he discusses his 
subject with a degree of originality that will be refreshing to those 
alreiady familiar with the subject. . . . Durine the progress of the 
work the author incidentally introduces a good deid of astronomical and 
other information, which Ib conyeyed in an interesting and intelligible 
way. The book is written in a pleasing style, and of one thine we are 
certain, that whether the reader is conymced by the perusal of me book 
that the planets are inhabited or not, he cannot but respect the yiew the 
author here puts forward." 



From Rey. Professor Robikbok, D.D., F.R.S.G., Obseryatory, Armagh. 

*^ I haye yery little time to spare, but haye found enough to read 
your essay. I haye always held the yiews which it adyocates, though 
not to the same extent or with the same confidence as you do ; and I 
like the spirit in which it is written." 



From the Mokthly Mebsengeb. 

'^The object of this yolume is to show that the planetary worlds 
are inhabited. The author admits that a mathematical demonstration is 
not attainable nor necessary. He submits, however, four propositions, 
which, according to his judgment, aye us 'moral certainty,' and then 
answers objections. There is no doubt that he has civen the subject 
much thoug^ht, and argued the case well. The conduding practical 
reflections, in which the 'atomic' theory is attacked, are worthy of 
attention." 



From the London Weekly Review. 

*^ We have had much pleasure in reading this book. The author's 
theory is that there is nothing inconsistent with the laws of nature or in 
opposition to Qod's Word, to believe that the planets are inhabited with 
intellectual beings. This he argues out in a clear and able style, and in 
a fine ChristLan spirit that carries the conviction of the author's honest 
desire for the truth." 
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From The Witness. 

" We are bound to say that Mr. Hamilton argues his case with 
much ability, fairness, and clearness. We are especially pleased with 
the reverent respect for Scripture, and the thoroughly religious tone 
which pervade the book. Would that we found the same in all who 
handle scientific subjects ! We shall be glad to hear of the volume 
having a wide circulation. The neat and attractive style in which it is 
got out is as creditable to printer and publisher as are the contents to 
the author," 



From the Eev. Jakes Glasgow. D.D., 
Professor of Living Oriental Languages, Assembly's College, Bel&st, 

and Magee College, Derry. 

" I have perused The Starry Hosts with much interest. Your proof 
is quite conclusive. Eespecting your reply to the objection from the 
apparent desolation of the moon, I may say the ideas run in harmony 
with what I entertained many years ago. In 1862 I presented to t^e 
Boyal Asiatic Society in Bombay a paper on the figure, &c., of the moon, 
which was published in its journal, and in which I met the objection in 
a similar way. In conducting your argument purely on scientific 
principle you are right The mspired writers do not descend to the 
platform of mere logic ; they teach authoritatively. Respecting the 
fact that the various worlds are inhabited, they express and imply it in 
such a way as to anticipate science, but do not enlarge upon it as an item 

of faith. The word K32t tsdbd a host means literally service, and is so 
used in the law of Moses in reference to the priests and others, and is 
not well rendered ' going forth to war.' But in two connections we have 
its distinct usage. 1. The Lord of Hosts does not mean only the Lord 
of stars, but of their inhabitants as serving Him. 2. The host of the 
heowens. In Genesis ii 1, speaking of our world as the work of the six 
days, the heavens are distmguished from their host. In Ps. xxx. 6, the 
heavens or orbs and their Iwst are distinct things. In Ps. cxlviii. 2, 3, 
the hosts of the heavens are classed with angels, intellectually praising 
God. In Isa. xl. 26, ' Who hath created these' — the orbs— < and bringeth 
out their host V and in Isa. xlv. 12 these hosts are spoken of as subjects of 
Divine command, and, therefore, capable of intellectual and moral 
obedience. Now your line of scientific proof is perfect and independent. 
I hope your volume will reach successive editions, which it well deserves. 
And, while I would not wish any infringement on your scientific 
demonstration, a chapter might be added, corroborating the whole by 
such Scripture statements as I have referred to, and man^ others. In 
the New Testament, such passages as Eph. ill. 9, 10 ; Col. i. 19, 20, and 
those passages which you have cited from the Apocalypse, have a 
beautirul bearing on the subject." 
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FniiQ BOBiRT DoKNBLL, Esq., Frofeasoi of JariBpradence and Politica] 

Economy, Queen's CoUege, Galway, 

" I have lead The Starry Hoite with exceeding IntereaL The 
atgnment ia well conceived, admirably reasoned out, and expreased in a 
clear, convincing, and indeed fascinating iityle. Ita literarr merits, ai 
well aa ita logical power, are of a very high order. On tiie anblime 
theme yoa handle bo ably and so modestly, it appears to me that 
dedactive reasoning can no further go ; and 1 shall oe anrprised if the 
physical investigatioii of the future will at all touch your a priori 
concloaiooB." 

The StoTTy HoiU has been adopted by the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of the Council on Education, South Kensington, 
Loudon. 
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